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T is difficult to conceive of a system that 

would be better adapted to impart infor- 
mation to the botanical student, than the one 
adopted by the above named society in its 
very beautiful grounds. 

A system of planting, to be perfect, must 
combine not only accuracy in nomenclature 
and arrangement into orders and classes, but it 
must at the same time conform to the recog- 
nized rules of modern landscape gardening, so 
as to avoid an air of artificial regularity, and 
this I believe has been accomplished in these 
gardens. 

Upon entering the gate our party was met 
by the superintendent, Mr. McNabb, who has 
had charge of the collection for very many 
years, and to whose discriminating judgment 
and good taste much of the eredit is due, 
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SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


| known collectors. 


NO. 339. 


Proceeding at once to the evergreen depart- 
ment, where the conifers of the world are 
worthily represented, we noticed specimens of 
disputed species, raised from seeds sent home 
by the lamented Douglas and other well 
Two very distinct forms of 
what we in America term Pinus contorta, but 
which the British authority called Pinus Mur- 
rayana, strike us at first glance as two species. 
We recognized, however, in the erect conical 
outline of one, the common form that is 
peculiar to the high elevations of the Sierra 
Nevada of California, as well as in many of 
the passes of the Rocky Mountains of Colora- 
do. The other, and very straggling form, we 
had never before seen. Our Rocky Mountain 
pines were represented by good specimens for 
the most part, although we must regret the 
poor representatives of a few really beautiful 
species, The portion occupied by the Pinus 
genus, was well planted, and the arrangement 
according to form and color was certainly 
striking. We noticed, however, that the 
terrible scourge of American pines had 
reached the old world, and was leaving its 
mark upon the foliage of their trees as well, 
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This pestilent fungi had in some instances 
almost entirely defoliated rare specimens. 

We now approach the Abies or Spruce 
family proper, and I could not express the 


feeling of sadness that crossed my mind as I | 


viewed the specimens of our well known ever- 
greens. The Norway Spruce and common 
Hemlock, two of the most valuable trees in 
American gardens, are here almost worthless. 
Why it is so, I leave others to conjecture, 
but the fact is beyond dispute—they are not 
worth ground-room in Scotland. The collee- 
tion of dwarf as well as of grotesque forms of 
the A. excelsa is excellent, but as they in- 
crease in size, the disease peculiar to the 
parent may destroy the beauty of these as 
well. 

We noticed three large trees belonging to 


the hemlock section of the spruces, labelled | 


respectively A. merlensiana, A. albertiana, 
and A. bridgesit which appear precisely alike, 
and are so considered by Mr. McNabb. 
A. Hookeriana and A. Pattoniana are dis- 
similar in appearance, and may prove to be 
merely forms of the same species, as the 
cones are almost undistinguishable in the 
collection at this place: they are, however, 
charming trees for this climate. The crown- 
ing feature of this whole collection in my 
opinion is the superb group of Firs. Here 
may be seen all the rare species in cultivation, 
introduced not only from our Pacific coast, 
but from the Crimea and elsewhere. Fine 
old specimens of Abies grandis, A. Nordman- 
niana, <A. nobilis, A. Cephalonica, A. pin- 
sapo, were in robust health, and the numerous 
forms of our well marked conifers were ex- 
ceedingly attractive. Our attention was 
especially directed to a variety of the 
A. grandis, marked A. /owii, which combined 
more excellencies of an ornamental tree, than 
any of the other forms in the group. Abies 


Douglasii was ably represented in an old | 


specimen some fifty feet high. I was very 
much pleased with a large group of the Law- 
son’s Cypress, in which were shown over forty 
distinct forms of this remarkably variable 
tree. Opposite this as a companion picture, 
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and in many instances beautiful, forms were 
almost endless in number. 
varieties, I was most pleased with the 
“Washington” Yew, a rich golden tinted 
form already introduced into American collec- 
tions. The practice of grafting a golden top 
on the Irish Yew, is certainly more curious 
than elegant, and I decidedly prefer seeing a 
tall pyramid of yellow foliage from the ground 
to the summit. 

A large bed of the Deodar Cedar, to repre- 
sent the many systems of pruning, was quite 
interesting, from the fact that I saw here for 
the first time the thickening-up process 
carried out perfectly: whilst some plants 
were made into weepers, others again trained 
into erect dense columns, and still others into 
compact spherical bushes. 

The Cedrus Argentea is one of the most 
valuable trees the Scotch can employ, whilst 
on the other hand, its near relative the Cedar 
of Lebanon is comparatively worthless in these 


Of the variegated 


grounds, and yet I saw as perfect specimens 
of the latter at the Mertown Gardens, near 
Melrose Abbey, as I have ever seen elsewhere. 
[ cannot say much in praise of the American 
Arbor Vite and its numerous varieties as 
seen at this place, but the Thuja gigantea 
from the Northwest coast of America thrives 
with astonishing vigor. The Biota or family 
of Chinese Arbor Vitzs seem to succeed 
much better, and I wish to particularize as 
especially fine Rollinson’s eleganti>sima. 
This really golden gem succeeds so well in 
America, that I think every well-kept place 
should possess at least one specimen. In the 
newer Japanese Retinospora genus, the Scotch 
are decidedly behind us, not only in fine 
plants, but in the number of varieties. I 
suppose that Mr. Hunnewell, near Boston, 
owns more fine specimens than all the col- 
lectors of Scotland together. 

The beautiful plants of Araucaria to be 
seen here, however, fully compensate for many 
deficiencies in other genera, for they stand 
like living masses of green coral on every 


hand. 


The Junipers are not unusually fine, 
in fact rather below the average of common 
was a large bed of Yews, where the curious, | collections—something in the soil appears to 
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stunt their growth, excepting in a few rare 
instances. Good specimens of Jorreya are 
seen, and Podocarpus Japonicus and P. an- 
dina. Cryptomerias do well, especially the 
newer C. elegans, which is a gem I am afraid 
Americans will never be fully able to enjoy. 

But I have tarried so long with the conifers 
that I shall not be able to devote sufficient 
space to all the other beautiful things in these 
extensive grounds. The shrubbery is well 
represented by all the choicest species and 
varieties in cultivation, and as I wandered 
through the masses devoted to this class of 
plants, I noticed very many interesting sights 
that I long to particularize. In deciduous 
trees as well, this collection is exceedingly 
rich, notwithstanding the limited area as 
devoted to the collection. All the choice 
varieties of Beech, Ash, Maple, Linden, Oak, 
Poplar, ete., were well grown, and in many 
instances of large size. 

I noticed with pleasure a small garden 
filled with specimens of grasses all neatly 
labeled, and giving evidence that here we 
might find a valuable auxiliary to our land- 
scape art. Close beside was a very pretty 
collection of hardy ferns also neatly labeled. 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
piace, however, and one which attracts more 
notice perhaps than any other from the casual 
visitor, is the large rock-work covered with 
Alpines and other hardy herbaceous plants. 


Here may be seen Sempervivums and Sedums 


so numerous, that one becomes confused with 
the multiplicity of names: and some of them 
are delicately tinted with yellow and violet as 
to rival the beautiful petals of many a popular 
flower. 
alpines are the taller flowering stems of choice 
bulbs and feathery ferns; and all about are 
the grotesque white stones that form the rock- 
work and which supply the needs of this class 
of plants. Many of the terrestrial orchids 
were growing in profusion and full of bloom. 
The Succulents were fine, particularly the 
Echeverias, just showing their flowers. 

An inspection of the museuni, hasty though 
it was, was a useful lesson. Here we saw the 
cones of yery many species of the conifers, 


Interspersed among the tiny little | 
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besides seed vessels of a large number of 
curious plants; specimens of woods, bark, 
and fibres also contributed to our instruction. 

We were into the lecture room 
where a large class of botanical students 
weekly meet to gain practical knowledge 
from the best qualified professors of botany, 
and where the lessons they are taught may 
be illustrated by the living plants. The 
walls were covered with large sketches, and 
on the desk were many excellent models of 
flowers and leaves. 


shown 


Our visit closed with a rather hasty glance 
through the glass structure devoted to the 
tropical plants. The palms, many of which 
were very old showed evidence of unusual 
care. The orchids, ferns, cacti, and in 
fact all the various classes were very pleasing 
and instructive. Even the so-called “florist’s- 
flowers ’’ were not neglected, and excellent 
examples of geraniums, fuschias, roses, ete., 
showed that skill was required to grow them 
in such perfection. I could not help envying 
this people, such a school for the rising gene- 
ration. Why can we not in America secure 
something of the kind for the masses who 
thirst for botanical knowledge, without the 
means to gratify it? Parks and beautiful 
gardening are all very well, and are refining 
in their influences, but we need something 
more—a collection where we may compare and 
study the nature of every plant that grows, 
The idea is feasible, and I sincerely hope 
may be attempted in America at no distant 
day. If I mistake not, the Cambridge Bo- 
tanic Garden aims at this, and all lovers of 
botanical science heartily prays for its sue- 
cess. 


$a 


New Orchid.—One of the most striking 
and elegant orchids we have lately seen, and 


one quite new to us, is Phajus bicolor. It 
has the habit of P. Wadlichii, but the flowers 
are smaller, more elegant in form, the sepals 
and petals lanceolate, brownish, the lip pinkish. 
We saw it lately in bloom at the Jardin des 
Plantes, and were much struck with its 
| beauty.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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" Tie Greenhouse, 


Greenhouse for September. 
N the latitude of New York it is not safe 
to trust very tender plants out-of-doors 
after the third week in this month, for we 
frequently get a sharp frost for a night or two 
about that time, and if the thermometer does 
not fall to freezing, there are usually a few 
nights cold enough to give hot-house plants a 
severe check; and although it does not con- 
tinue cold but one or two nights, mischief 
may be done which cannot be easily re- 
paired ; for example, two years ago several 
growers had their Bouvardias caught by 
frost about that’ time, and although the 
plants were not killed, it spoiled the flower- 
ing. Some situations are more liable to 
early and late frost than others, and the 
necessary precautions must be taken in time 
to prevent damage. Such plants as Ca- 


mellias and Azaleas with other hardy plants 


will do best outside until the end of the month, 
as it will give a longer season for the summer 
occupants of the house, for, by that time the 
beauty of many of the temporary plants will 
be past. 


Poinsettias and Euphorbia Jacqui- | 


nijlora should be the first plants to place in- 
side. 
low temperature or heavy soaking of rain, by 
making the leaves yellow; these fall off pre- 
maturely and the flowers are not so fine. 
Bouvardias should be lifted from the 
open ground and either potted or planted in 
a warm part of the greenhouse ; if the ground 
is very dry the plants should have a good 
soaking of water previous to lifting, but it is 
usually possible with a small number of 
plants to use the opportunity of a shower of 
rain for taking up these sorts of plants. 
Carnations are best taken up before the 
end of the month, for although these plants 
are not tender, if they are expected to flower 
satisfactory, it is necessary to have them well 
established in winter quarters early in the 
season, and we then can give abundance of 


These plants suffer easily from either | 
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air day and night until very cold weather 
commences; if these plants are grown in 
| large quantities, it is best to plant them on 
| the benches of the greenhouse, but the small 
;number usually grown by amateurs, is most 
conveniently grown in seven or eight-inch 
pots; a good loam mixed with rotten manure 
is best for these plants. The soil in the neigh- 
borhood of Flatbush is specially good for 
carnation growing. 

Tender Roses in pots intended to flower 
during winter should be placed in a frame ; 
if necessary to give them larger pots it should 
be done at once, to obtain plenty of roots 
before winter, or they will not flower satis- 
factory. We find a good strong plant of 
Marshal Niel and one of Lamarque trained 
on roofs, give a large quantity of flowers 
during the winter and spring with a few at 
all times during the summer; with little 
attention we have generally flowers to cut at 
all seasons, but the largest number about 
Easter, when flowers are most in request. 

Calla Lilies which have been at rest 
during the summer, should now be shaken 
entirely out of old soil and all offsets removed 
and potted into same sizes of pots again. 
We find seven and eight-inch pots the most 
useful sizes for these plants. They do best 
in a good strong loam with a portion of rotten 
manure, and should be potted very firm with 
the soil just covering the crown of plant, for 
| the principal feeding roots are formed round 
the crown. After potting we stand the pots 
| outside in full sun, and give water enough to 
| keep the soil just moist, and remove to green- 
house on first risk of frost. Our plants com- 
|mence to flower in November, and continue 
to bloom until they are removed outside in 
May, and are indispensable for church deco- 
ration. 

Crassula Lactea must not be over- 
watered at this season, or the growth will be 
soft and few flowers obtained. Give the plant 
full sun and plenty of air. 

Epiphyliums and Cactus generally 
will require less water at this season, but do 
not keep the plants dry enough to shrivel. 
The more sun and light these plants obtain, 
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There appears to be 
a growing taste for these curious plants ; this 


the better they flower. 


is not surprising, for many of them are very 
handsome, and the plants will bear more 
neglect than many others without suffering ; 
in fact, neglect in giving water does less harm 
then giving too much, for in overwatering the 
roots often perish. 

Baxkets.—The beauty of many of the 
summer baskets such as Achimenes, Begonias, 
ete., will be over, and must be replaced by 
such as Cethouna, Crassifolia, Epiphyllu s 
and Achyranthus; these last are capital for 
giving color to a warm greenhouse in winter, 
and much effective than when seen 
growing below the level of the eye; small, 
well colored plants of Draczenas are also 
good for center of winter baskets. 

Cyclumens.—These plants will require 
fresh potting during this month; the proper 
time is as soon as growth begins, which is seen 


more 


by small young leaves pushing from the crown 
of bulb. It is an open question if it is best to 
bury the bulb in potting or to leave it partially 
above the soil? We prefer to bury it while 
small, but find very large bulbs frequently 
rot if covered with soil, from the water lodg- 
ing in the crown. There is no doubt many 
roots will form round the top of bulb if 
buried, but the risk of decay does not com- 
pensate for this. These fine plants grow 
best placed near the glass in a warm green- 
house and shaded from bright sunshine ; they | 
also require careful watering until the pots 
are well filled with roots, for if the soil gets 
too wet when first potted, the plants never 
grow satisfactory. These plants are among 
the most satisfactory, either for greenhouse 
decorations or as window plants ; they last a 
long time in flower, have a great variety of 
color, from pure white to rosy crimson, in- | 
cluding striped and spotted varieties, are very 
sweet-scented, and are very easily 
grown by amateurs or professional 
growers. 


also 
plant- | 
Any good soil which will grow a | 
geranium is suitable for these plants, with | 
the addition of extra sand or grit to keep it 
open. 

Chinese Primutas will require a shift 


| smaller pots. 


| to mix in large stands of cut flowers. 
|some of the varieties most telling in the 


into larger pots as soon as the pots are well 
filled with roots, which they should be, early 
in this month, if former directions have been 
attended to; six and seven-inch pots are the 
most useful size to flower these plants in, ex- 
cept for a few extra large specimens, for 
which we use nine-inch size. These plants 
would come in well if required for exhibition, 
but it is useless to have plants in these large 
pots unless they are very extra strong, for if 
overwatered, they would probably rot off at 
the surface. In potting these plants be care- 
ful to sink the old bulb low enough for the 
soil to cover the stem up to the leaves, for 
the best roots usually form just below the 
foliage, and if potted high, the plant is 
always loose in the pot and liable to break off 
when moved. 

Gloxinius and Achimenes will, with 
the exception of late plants, be gone to rest, 
and may be kept dry and placed away under 
the stage, but not in a cold place or the bulbs 
will decay. 

Pelargonium.—TIf not shaken out already, 
should be done at once, and repotted into 
Givé them a good light place 
and plenty of air to get the plants well 
established before winter. 

Ferns and Selaginellas should be 
looked over to see that scale and thrip have 
not become established, and should be de- 
stroyed at once by careful cleaning. These 
plants are very useful at all seasons of the 
year, both to mix with flowering plants and 
also for cutting to mix with cut flowers. A 


| nicely filled fern case is one of the best orna- 


ments for a sitting room, and requires much 


| less attention than growing plants in general. 


Caunnas.—A box or two of these plants 


| placed in a warm part of the house is very 


useful for cutting shoots during the winter 
Select 


foliage, such as Marshal Valliant for dark 
brown, and Jean Vandael or Premiere de 
Nice for a light green. 

Tubcroses.—lf plants of these, which are 
commencing to throw up flower stems, are 
carefully taken up and potted, well watered 
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—— ” or 
and shaded for a few days, and placed in the 
greenhouse, they will flower for a long time 
after frost has destroyed those outside. Late 
flowering Gladiolus may be treated the same 
way, but not taken up until a sharp frost is 
expected. These plants make a good show 
standing among other greenhouse plants, and 
are also useful for cutting. 


Scarlet Sage.—A few plants of these 
taken up at the end of the month are useful 
for winter decorations and also for cuttings in 
the spring; those plants are best which have | 
not flowered much while planted out, and are 
of a moderate size. 
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bear a long foreign name, so puzzling to our 
discerning facilities, and in many cases in- 
ferior in qualities. 

This climbing monthly rose was received 
by us in the fall of 1873, and was labeled 
‘*tender north of Baltimore, excellent for 
greenhouse pillar climbing.” Be its excel- 
lencies for climbing pillars under glass as it 


may, we beg permission to inform the public 


generally, that after a fair and impartial trial 
outdoors last winter, we pronounce emphatic- 
ally, a verdict, not entirely tender. 

We planted rose J. Sprunt in a sheltered 


| place outdoors, and thatched it with straw. 


| A thermometer was inclosed with the rose and 


Begonias.— Any of these plants which it 
is desirable to save from the open ground, 
should be taken up at once. Some of the 
winter flowering varieties are very useful 
treated in this way. Those plants which are 
in pots and require a shift into a larger size, 
should have it at once, to get the pots well 
filled with roots before winter. 


Coleus.—If no moderate sized plants are 


preserved in pots, a few cuttings of each | 


desirable variety should be propagated at 
once ; they will root free enough if not left 
too late, and by keeping in a warm place 
will give plenty of cuttings in the spring; but 
old, hard-wooded plants winter better in a 
cooler house, than fresh rooted plants. 


Or OO 


“James Sprunt.” | 


EW climbing monthly rose “James 

Sprunt,” the name, though not pro- 
nounced in French, Greek or Latin, will be | 
new to thousands. Originating in the sunny 
South, its character and habits are so in- 
tensely national, that we find relief in turning 
from the long list of foreign roses to chronicle | 
a native climber that will domesticate itself | 
for pillar climbing in the greenhouse or for | 
sheltered winter-protected situations outdoors. | 


New Rose, 





tendency. 





It would be wise for those desirous of improv- 
ing on their climbing roses, to select these of 
a domestic origin, in preference to those that | 


hung on one of the lateral branches, so that 
we could accurately judge of its powers. In 
cold and changeable weather we compared the 
enclosed temperature with another in the open 
air, and discovered that the temperature of the 
rose did not vary by eight to eleven degrees 
in comparison to one exposed to the weather. 

One cold night the temperature of this rare 


_ climber fell fourteen degrees below freezing, 


such as caused some anxiety to think serious 
of its welfare. But the plant was healthy, 


| the surroundings dry, and being protected 


from the piercing winds, it was not injured 
the least. About the latter part of February, 


| the leaf-buds commenced to swell, a portion 
| of the thatch was removed in mild days, and 
| the sun and air permitted to aid the expand- 


ing leaves. Six weeks later, the flower-buds 


| began to form, and were fully opened the last 


week in April, one month ahead of the hardy 
kinds bedded in the open ground. 
This plant assumes a climbing attitude 


while yet small; main branch strong and 


erect, with lateral branches of an upright 
Blooming regularly every month 
with a profusion that could not be appreciated 
except by those who have witnessed the 
abundance of its dark crimsoned blossoms. 
Judging from its rapid growth during the last 
four months, I am disposed to think that it 
will attain twelve feet of new wood this season. 
Buds, very attractive, tea fragrance of a rich, 
dark, deep crimson color, and quite durable. 
A WesTERN Horricu.rurist. 





Eucharis Amazonica. 


NE of the greatest recommendations this 
J plant possesses is that it can be had in 
flower at any time by a little forethought and 
attention to its growth. They are very use- 
ful to about Christmas and the 
spring months. The end of August is a good 


come in 
time to look them over and see if any require 
fresh potting; if so, let it be done, carefully 
shaking out the bulbs, as the roots are easily 
broken off. Arrange the bulbs according to their 
sizes, putting the large ones into their flower- | 
ing pots at once, but not too many bulbs of 
the largest size in one pot; if too close to- 
gether, the foliage has not room to fully 
develop, and the flowers suffer. The smaller 
ones, being put into small pots, will require a 
shift whenever the roots appear at the side of | 
This lot can be grown on in 
autumn—a month or six weeks later than the 
large ones—and will make a fine succession of 
bloom the following spring. Good fibry loam, 
chopped up rather rough, with a good quantity 
of old mushroom dung sifted through a fine 
sieve, with a sprinkling of silver sand and 
charcoal, well mixed, suits them well. In 
potting, great care should be taken to have 
the pots well drained, as they are very im- 
patient of stagnant water, although, when 
growing, they delight in plenty of moisture 


the pots. 


both at the roots and in the atmosphere. 
After potting, they should be placed where 
they can have a temperature of from 65° to 
70° at night, with a rise of 16° by day. 
They are all the better of a little shade on 
bright days. After they are in full growth a 
little manure water may be given with ad- 
vantage ; and if a little soot is mixed with the 
above water, it gives the foliage a brighter 
appearance. Grow them on in this tempera- 
ture until about the middle or end of Septem- 
ber—the smaller bulbs later, as recommended 
before—and gradually harden them off until 
they can stand in a temperature of from 50° 
to 55°. If there is not much room at com- 
mand, lay them on their sides under a stage 
where they can have the benefit of light. 
Here they may remain for six weeks, giving | 


little or no water, but syringing them well | 
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every day. When wanted to start, examine 
the drainage, give them a rich top dressing: 
if found to be rather dry, place them in a 
bucket of tepid water until the ball is 
thoroughly wet. By plunging the pots in a 
bottom-heat of 80° with top heat at from 60° 
to 65°, attending to them well with water, 
both at the roots and syringing frequently 
through the day, if properly treated before, 
they will soon begin to throw up their flower- 
stem.—Gardeners’ Record. 
cnanasteemmneiiliitenitichidantens 
Aquilegia Whitmaniana.—A corres- 
pondent of the Gardeners’ Magazine, writing 
of this plant, says it may be considered one 
of the most beautiful hardy herbaceous plants 
in cultivation. The flowers are of large size, 
and similar in shape and color to those pro- 


| duced by well established plants of A. glan- 


dulosa, which is seldom seen in a thrifty 
state. The plant also is taller and much 
stronger in growth, and blooms more freely 
than the species referred to, and it is in every 
way better. Large well established tufts 
produce a glorious effect, and it well deserves 
a place in the choicest collection of herbaceous 
plants. 

Veronica Imperial Blue.—This is a 
most useful plant for late autumn and winter 
decorations, and being of a very dwarf and 
compact habit, neat little specimens can be 
grown in six-inch pots. They may be pro- 
pagated from cuttings in spring, treating it in 
every way same as spring struck Geraniums, 
and then planting it out in good rich soil in 
the first week of June, as soon as all danger 
from frost is over, and must be attended to 
during the summer, should dry weather set in, 
with a liberal supply of water. About the 
end of September, lift them carefully, and pot 
them into five or six-inch pots, and afterwards 
place them in a close pit or frame, taking 
care to shade them for a few days, until they 
get over the change, when all the light and 
air possible should be given them. At this 
stage of their culture, they will be showing 
plenty of bloom, and if good fibry loam is 
used when potting them, they will continue 
to grow and flower freely for a long time. 
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This Veronica makes a good plant for a front 
line on a conservatory stage, and is very use- 
ful for mixing among other dwarf plants.— 
Gardeners’ Record. 

Vitis tricuspidata.—A plant of this 
elegant cool greenhouse, or rather hardy 
climber, should be grown in very cool corridor 
or conservatory, where a vigorous growing 
plant is desirable. Grown under these con- 


ditions and planted out in a moderately rich | 


border, it develops very fine foliage of a 
bronzy green color, and is one of the very 
best of foliage plants for such purposes. 


Packing Piants.—Plants always travel | 


better by being sent upright in round baskets 
with sticks and mats round them; no system 
invented up to the present is equal to this, 
but it is the most expensive. 

All delicate leaved plants, such as varie 
gated Pelargonium, suffer by the foliage being 
broken and otherwise disfigured by all other 
modes of package. The next best system is 


a good box, and the plants laid down and all 
spaces filled up with moss or small shavings, 


and as many plants turned out of pots con- 
sistent with safety, and put in sugar paper. 
This is a capital way of sending such things 


as tender Zonale, ete. More common things, | 


as bedding plants, etc., are laid down with 
their roots wrapped up in paper to keep them 
together. 
pots is saved. A great quantity can be 
packed in a small space and at a small ex- 


pense, and the carriage cost is but trifling to | 


any part. H. CANNELL. 
New Golden Fern (Gymnogramma de- 
composita).—As a garden plant, this new 
golden fern will take the position of a com- 
panion to the silvery G. pulchedla, the size, 
fine cutting, and triangular outline of the 
fronds producing a certain amount of simi- 
larity, though botanically, the two are per- 
fectly distinct. It was introduced from the 
Andes of South America, by John Gair, 
Esq., of Falkirk, by whom it was sent to 
Kew, and from thence it has been distributed. 
The fronds are nearly deltoid in outline, 
membrancous in texture, and quadripinnati- 
fied in division, supported on dark chestnut, 


By this means, the weight of the | 


| brown shiny stripes, more than a foot long, 
| clothed with sulphury meal at the base, and 
furnished with a few scattered, pale brown 
scales. The pinne are set on tolerably close, 
of a clear green color; the pinnules close 
lanceolate-deltoid, the tertiary segments pal- 
matifidly cut down into linear acute segments, 
and bearing the sulphur-yellow sori through 
the whole length of the vein. It is a fine 
stove species, the large triangular fronds 
having a peculiarly elegant appearance from 
these fine cuttings, while the minute finger- 
| like divisions into which the lobes are split 
up, give it a distinctive character.—The 
| Florist. 
New White Lilac.—Malle Legraye, florist 
'of Liege, has succeeded in raising a new 
| variety of white lilac which is described in 
the Belgique Horticole as being exceedingly 
fine, the flowers being of large size, good 
substance, and of the purest white color, with 
anthers of a golden yellow, and arranged in 
large well furnished clusters. The jury at 
‘the International Exhibition at Maestricht, 
‘awarded the plant a first prize, and also 
| bestowed upon it the title of Reine des Pays- 
| Bas (Queen of the Netherlands). 

Novelties in the Kew Gardens.—A 
| correspondent of the London Journal of Hor- 
| ticulture, writes in a gossipy manner respect- 
ing several novelties at the Kew Gardens. 
Several Yuccas are in flower. Y. recurvifo- 
| lia is perhaps the most handsome, partly 
from the graceful habit of its recurved foliage. 
On the rockwork is Sedum arboreum, a dis- 
tinct species apparently unpublished. It 1s 
of a perennial of erect branching habit; the 
leaves are small and terete, or on the stouter 
stems shorter and of conical form ; the flowers 
are white. 

Lilium philadelphicum is a striking species 
about one foot high. The flowers are orange 
color with dark spots. It has a distinct ap- 
pearance from the long claw of the perianth 
segments. .In the orchid house, in flower are 
two plants of Oncidium Lanceanam, one of 
‘which has an extremely fine spike. The 
| flowers are richly colored with a lip nearly 
| white. Two of the flowers at the top are 











united by their ovaries, and the union con- 
tinues along the center of the back of two of 
the sepals for.about } of the length. 

Broughtonia sanguinea is of a crimson 
color, rarely found among orchids. It lasts 
in bloom a considerable time. Some culti- 
vators have found it difficult to grow. A high 
temperature with plenty of moisture is what 
it seems to require. 

Passiflora cinnabarina has been in flower 
for a considerable time. It only requires an 
increase of breadth in the petals to be a 
valuable climber, and might repay the atten- 
tion of hybridizers. It is of free growth, 
with large, dark green leaves, producing the 
red flowers freely. If to the other qualifica- 
tions could be added a well formed flower of 
the same color, it would be a decided acquisi- 
tion for the greenhouse. 

Desfontainea spinosa is a Peruvian shrub, 
much resembling a holly, and when in flower 
is very beautiful. The flowers are tubular, 
bright scarlet, with a yellow limb, and are 
freely produced. It is nearly hardy, and 
will stand out of doors in favorable situations. 

A Circular Subtropical Bed.—The 
following is an arrangement of a flower bed, 
planted on the grounds of Massey & Hudson, 
Chestertown, Md., and much admired: 
Centre, a tall growing Canna, next a circle of 
dwarf, dark-leaved Cannas, then a circle of 
Coleus Verschaffelti, then a circle of Centaurea 
Gymnocarpa, and an outer circle of Alternan- 


thera Parychoides. 


Pernettya Florabunda.—This is one | 
of the handsomest hardy shrubs we have for | 


the decoration of the conservatory, and for 
every collection. In looking through the 


Cabbinteely, a few days ago, we observed 
in the conservatory amongst other choice 


Pernettya, completely clothed with a crop of | 


its handsome berries. Any one seeing this 
plant in the state it is now in at Marlfield, 
cannot fail to appreciate its value for decora- 
tive purposes. Planted out in the pleasure 
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large American Aloes (one the variegated 
variety) which were in the best possible 
condition. The only protection they receive 
is that of a mat or two, drawn round them 
during severe weather in winter.—Gardeners’ 
Record. 

Lilac Dr. Lindley.—This is by far the 
best addition which has been made of late 
years to our hardy forcing shrubs. We hear 
and see a good deal of the French produc- 
tions in the way of white Lilac, but their 
plants are large before they are fit for their 
method of forcing. Here, however, we have 
a sort that will in a short time supersede that, 
with all persons who require to force, since it 
sets its buds on small plants, and opens freely. 
We have some plants eighteen inches high, 
with a dozen clusters of bloom, and if forced 
in a shady house, it comes a good white. 
When it is more plentiful, and the plants get 
up to, say, three feet or so in height, there 
will be no more showy plant for a greenhouse. 
A good deal more has been made of the 
French practice of forcing white lilac than it 
deserves. In fact, if a demand were to spring 
up for it in our markets, a good supply would 
soon follow, because if the tops are cut off, 
and put in with bloom-buds well set and 
ripened, they will push their bloom as fine and 
as good as whole plants, supposing always 


| that they are forced in some sort of dark 
| house, say a cellar-like mushroom-house.— 


} 
| graceful and effective. 


| was an edging to a shrubbery border, formed 


plants a very handsome specimen of this | by Centranthus ruber, and its white variety, 





| Florist and Pomologist. 


Subtropical Bed.—A very effective bed 
was planted, this summer, in the gardens of 


the Luxembourg, Paris. It consisted simply 


of a bed of Papyrus plants, edged with Cype- 


such a purpose alone should have a place in | 


rus alternifolius. The bed was raised a lit- 


i tle in the centre, and covered with a rich 
gardens of J. H. Jessop, Esq., Marlfied, | 


mulching of decayed leaves. It was at once 


In the same garden 


planted alternately. This formed a very bright 
and pleasing belt. 
en 
A woman near Buffalo has, so far this season, 
cleared twenty-five hundred dollars from a 


ground in the same place we observed two | strawberry patch of two acres. 
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Ornamental Grasses. 


- garden folk are very fond of culti- | 


vating plants of this class, as many of 
them are very grand, stately, and graceful in 


their habit of growth; others are remarkable | 


for the great beauty and delicacy of their in- 
florescence ; and all are of easy cultivation, 
thriving in any ordinary well-manured soil. 

For the information of such of our readers 
as may not yet have attempted their cultiva- 
tion, we append notices of some of the most 
desirable sorts. Apart from their use as gar- 
den decorations, their flower heads make, 
when properly dried, very beautiful mantel 
ornaments, unequaled by any other class of 
plants for the elegance and airiness of their 
forms. We particularly recommend them to 
those whose higher artistic cultivation has 
taught them to appreciate the beautiful in 
form rather than in color. 

The Gynerium argenteum,or Pampas Grass, 


of South America, is the largest grass grown. | 
It forms large tufts of leaves about three feet | 


long, which recurve very gracefully, and are 
of a glaucous green color; the flower stems 
are from five to ten feet high, furnished with 


leaves for a portion of their length, and ter- | 
minated by silvery, silky, branching panicles 


of flowers, the panicles being from twelve to 
twenty inches in length. The plant is diceci- 
ous—that is, some plants produce male flowers 
and others female flowers; the first are much 
less beautiful than the latter. 
some eight or nine varieties now grown in 
Europe, three of which have variegated leaves, 
one has light rose-colored, and another has 


pale violet-colored plumes; but these have | 


not been introduced into this country that we 
are aware of. The plant is not quite hardy 
in this latitude, and should be grown in a large 
tub (a half-barrel, for instance), or, if planted 
out, should be taken up in the autumn and 
kept in a warm cellar; at the south it is quite 
hardy. 


Erianthus ravenne, or Ravenna Grass, is 
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a native of Italy. It is similar in appearance 
to the Pampas Grass, differing, however, in 
the form of the plumes. It has long, grace- 
| ful foliage, throwing up flower stems six or 
| seven feet high, terminated by graceful, droop- 
ing, feathery-like plumes from fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches long ; these have a silky appear- 
| ance, and are of a silvery white color. The 
plant is hardy in this latitude, but northward 
would require to be protected with leaves. 
Agrostis nebulosa is a very beautiful annual 
grass, with stems from twelve to fifteen inches 
high, with from five to ten whorls of long 


| hair-like branches terminated by the flowers, 


the whole forming a graceful, airy, feathery 
panicle. These panicles, cut before the seeds 
are ripe and dried in the shade, can be pre- 
served for a long time, and either in their 
natural state or dyed are used by milliners 
and artificial flower makers. 

Briza maxima, or Quaking Grass, an an- 


| nual with flower stems from twelve to twenty- 


four inches high, with large calycine scales, 





There are | 


which form close, flat, rather long, heart- 
shaped pendent objects, with delicate, flexible 
footstalks, that allow them to move with the 
slightest movement of the wind. Another 
species, B. gracilis, is similar to the above, 
only differing in being dwarfer and more deli- 
cate in habit. 

Aira pulchella, in some of the seedmen’s 
catalogues inserted as Agrostis pulchella. 
| This very elegant and graceful grass is an 
-annual, growing from eight to ten inches high, 
producing numerous thread-like flower stems, 
| terminated by erect, delicate, graceful panicles. 
| These being cut, and dried in the shade, can 
| be kept for a long time, and, like the Agrostis, 
|are used by milliners and artificial flower 
| makers. 
| Lagurus ovatus, or Hare’s-tail Grass, is 
| pretty dwarf-growing species, whose flower 
|stems are terminated by upright, soft and 
velvety heads of flowers, which, being cut 
| before their complete maturity, are readily 
preserved for winter bouquets, and are also 
| used for the coiffures of ladies. 
| Panicum capillaceum is the Eragrostis ele- 
| gans, or Love Grass, of some of the seeds- 





men. It is an annual, although it is stated 


in some catalogues to be a perennial. It grows 
from eighteen to twenty inches high, and has 
large panicles of flowers lightly tinted with 
rose color on the exterior. It is not as strik- 
ingly ornamental as some of the others, but is 
useful for winter bouquets. 

Pennisetum longistylum is generally grown 
as an annual, but at the South would be a 
perennial. Itis a very elegant species, grow- 
ing from eighteen to thirty inches high, the 
flower stems producing long, white, gracefully 
curved plumes, which are very desirable for 
winter bouquets. This species requires a light, 
rich soil, and if the season is dry, should be 
well watered. 

Stipa pennata, or Feather Grass, is one of 
the most beautiful of all grasses. It is a per- 
ennial, growing from eighteen to twenty inches 
high. The plumes are long, remarkably light, 
and flexible, and have a strong resemblance to 
marabout feathers, and are used by the mil- 
liners and artificial flower makers as imitations 
of them. 

Ulalia japonica is a perennial hardy species 
from Japan, with long, variegated leaves. The 
flower stems are from three to four feet high, 
very reed-like, and produce loose panicles of 
flowers ; these panicles are hairy and erect 
until dried, when they become elegantly curled, 
closely resembling Ich dien feathers. 
remarkably elegant species. 

Hordeum jubatum, or Squirrel-tail Grass, 
is an annual, growing from twenty to thirty 
inches high, the plumes being from four to six 
inches long, sometimes straight and sometimes 
gracefully curved; the scales of the flowers 
are terminated by long awns, which are green 
at the base and of a light rose color at the 


It isa 


summit ; these awns have the appearance of | 


bristly hairs. 
Festuca glauca is a dwarf-growing species, 


with upright, very glaucous green leaves. | 


This plant is admirably adapted for edgings, 
growing very densely, and not inclined to run 
or spread. 
gardens, and we believe that it will in many 
cases supersede box edgings. It is perfectly 
» hardy, and is a perennial: 
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Besides the above-named species, there are 
others of comparatively recent introduction to 
be found in the catalogues, some of which may 
be worth growing; the above selection, how- 
ever, includes the most striking or picturesque 
species. Closely allied to the grasses are 
some species of Bamboo, which stand our 
winters here with but slight protection, as 
Bambusa metake and B. fortunii vuriegata. 
Arundo donax variegata is a hardy, reed- 
like plant, with the stems growing four to five 
fect high. The Jatifolia is also a reed-like 
plant, from five to ten feet high, with long, 
recurving leaves; is not hardy at the North, 
and must, therefore, be kept in a warm cellar 
in the cold season.—Harper’s Bazaar. 
7. new shrub, which has received the free 

notice of English horticulturists, is thus 
described by a correspondent of the Garden: 
This forms a many-stemmed, vigorous-grow- 
ing deciduous shrub, which attains a height of 
from eight to ten feet. Its principal stems 
are more or less ascending ; the branchlets are 
slender and somewhat pendulous, and when a 
certain amount of size has been attained, a 
number of strong shoots of a whitish color are 
annually produced from the base. It is a na- 
tive of the northwest coast of America, where 
| it grows in the shape of underwood along the 
| banks of the Columbia River. It is also found 
| in Upper California, in shady woods along the 
Sacramento River. 


Gordon’s Philadelphus. 


In this country it grows 
| freely in any common garden soil, and it is 
readily increased either by seeds, which are 
ripe in October, or by means of cuttings of 
the half-ripened shoots in August. It was 
first introduced in 1826. The leaves are 
somewhat small, ovate pointed, coarsely toothed 
on the edges, three to five nerved, and pro- 
duced on short foot stalks ; when in the adult 
state, they are smooth and bright green above 
| and hirsute beneath. The flowers are large, 
| pure white and scentless, and are produced in 
| great profusion in terminal compact racemes, 
| of from five to nine flowers each, in the end of 
| July. The fruit or capsule, which is ripe in 
| October, is comparatively large and semi- 
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superior, with a large, broad, spreading calyx 
attached to it. This species of Mock Orange 
is one of the finest and most showy of the 
genus, and it deserves a place in every collec- 
tion of shrubs, however limited, on account of 
its producing its flowers in great profusion, 
and at a season when nearly all other shrubs 
have done blooming. It is sometimes mis- 
named Philadelphus californicus. The length 
of a full-sized leaf is three inches, including 
the footstalk, which is not more than half an 
inch long, and the breadth is two inches. 





Weeping Trees. 
) R. MEEHAN makes the following remarks 


on the weeping classes of ornamental 
trees : 

“Of late, people take the common Euro- 
pean larch, train it up to eight or ten feet, and 
then cut its head off, and at the same time 
trim up the side branches to a single course at 
the top. It seldom starts out a new leader, 
and the vigor of the whole tree being thrown 
into the single set of side branches, they droop 
grandly. In weeping ashes we have still but 
the old green leaved and the golden barked ; 
the last is rather more tender than the other, 
but when it gets to grow well, is a striking 
object on the lawn. 
are two forms—one of the English aspen with 
rather small leaves, though larger than the 


American aspen—the other of the large tooth- | 


leaved American popular, Populus grandi- 
dentata. In willows the Kilmarnock and the 
Fountain are still the best. 
delicate grower, and is an excellent thing for 
small corners, or limited spaces on lawns. 
The weeping mountain ash is very easily prop- 


agated by budding, and would be immensely | 


popular only for its suffering so from a hot 


summer, or borers near the ground at any | 


time. Notwithstanding the many sold, we 


have never seen a specimen of any size. Along | 
. | 
the cooler climate of the lake country, we 


have been told it does charmingly. The weep- 
ing hawthorn suffers in the same way from 
similar causes. Weeping elms are always 
beautiful. They suffer much by having the 


In weeping poplars there | 


The former is a | 
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| leaves skeletonized in J uly by the leaf-slug, 
but the American forms are more free from 
| this evil than the European ones. As a gen- 
| eral rule American trees have not given us 
| many weepers as yet. So far as we know, 
there is not a single maple of a decided weep- 
ing habit ; nor a weeping oak, among so many 
species. It is worth watching for among our 
wild trees. 


[a _ 





| The White Lobelia.—The English flor- 
| ists are enthusiastic in their praises of the new 
| white Lobelia, named White Perfection. A 
correspondent of the Journal of Horticulture 
writes as follows: “A really good white- 
flowering bedding plant is a great desidera- 
tum, whether it be a Geranium, Verbena, 
Lobelia, or anything else. We are still very 
deficient of white flowering plants for the flower 
garden, though of white foliage we have plenty ; 
but in cold wet situations like mine, it seems 
wonderful that this Lobelia should have done 
so well. It is what may be called a white 
strain of Lobelia speciosa, and much praise is 
due to the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, for 
sending out such an excellent variety. Never 
did the Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society award a better merited certificate. It 
is not to be expected that so great a flirt as 
|the Lobelia is, should be in this instance, 
| quite constant to color from seed; yet, not- 
withstanding a few true blues which put in an 
appearance, it is remarkably pure—none of 
/your half pink, half blue, and half-a-dozen 
other shades, but a white, as its name denotes, 
to perfection. Nothing can be more even in 
| growth, standing from five to six inches high, 
of a semi-erect habit, and the whole mass a 
sheet of pure white. I certainly had some 
misgivings until I saw the first blooms, but 
then with much gratification I beheld a gen- 
uine white Lobelia.” 


or OO 


| An old Acacia, brought from America to 
| Paris by Vespasian Robin, arborist to Louis 
| 13th, 237 years ago, is sending out a new 

shoot from its trunk, having resisted the dis- 
| astrous effects of last winter’s extreme cold. 
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Flower Garden for September. 
fJ\HIS should be the gayest month in the 

year in this department, and the weather 
being dry and the nights cool in the early 
part of the season, in fact it has been very 


dry through July in many parts, although | 


heavy storms and floods have prevailed in 
other parts of States; so that generally plants 
have not made so much growth as usual at 
the beginning of the season, and late planted 
ones have made no growth at all in many 
cases, but after the showers which have been 


very general during July, we judge there | 


has been rapid progress and expect this 
month to be extra gay, as the beds and 
should be well filled without the 
plants being overgrown. 


borders 
The advantage of 
a good water supply both for turf and plants 
is this year very evident where it has been 
judiciously used. 

Zonale Geraniums have been unusually 
fine with us this year, but they were planted 
early and the varieties selected, and only 
those planted in quantity which had given a 
fair amount of satisfaction in former seasons, 
excepting a few colors we could not well dis- 
pense with, and the new varieties on trial. 
We intend to give a selection for the end of 
the season, after a little more discarding. 
This is a good time for putting in a batch of 
cuttings ; they will root freely either in open 
ground or on a bench of an open greenhouse, 
or in a well ventilated frame, and when rooted 


can either be potted in small pots or placed | 


thick in boxes to be potted in the spring. 
Verbenas.—Although our plants have 


grown and flowered well, the weather has | 


been too dry for a very vigorous growth ; many 
plants we have seen which were planted late, 
at the end of July, were little larger than 
when planted out. It is now time to cut 
down the stock plants and stir the soil round 
the roots; if very dry, give a good soaking of 
water and then top dress with good soil and 
rotten manure; this will induce fresh roots 
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land a good crop of clean, healthy young 


shoots, which make the best cuttings when 
| about one inch in length, and can be pinched 
‘= with the finger and thumb and put in 
without further ceremony. A cool, shady, 
| well ventilated house or frame is the best 
| place for these cuttings, to be kept thoroughly 
|moist and shaded from bright sunshine. 
They will be rooted in about a week, and can 
then be potted in small pots or packed into 
shallow boxes, to be kept as cool as possible 
through the winter, and will give abundance 
of cuttings in the spring. 

Gladiolus.—lIf these plants have not re- 
ceived plenty of water, the flower stems have 
not been so fine as usual, but we expect those 
which flower this month will be unusually fine 
if the weather hot. In shady 
positions where staking is necessary, it must 
not be neglected, for a sudden storm, just as 
the flowers are about to open, will break the 
stems down. 


is not too 


Cannas have not grown so fast as usual 
during the early part of the season, but are 
now making rapid progress. The dry weather 
did not prevent these plants flowering, for 
some of the varieties were in flower when not 
more than a foot high in June. 

Celosia Huttonii, although not worth 

growing as a greenhouse plant, is a grand 
border plant; its bushy, compact growth and 
bronzy crimson foliage is very telling, and it 
is not like its close relative the Amaranthus 
salicifolius, disposed to die off just as its 
beauty commences to develop. The above 
plant can be either propagated from seeds or 
| cuttings, which root freely. 

Double Flowering Zinnias have been 
much recommended as a border plant, the 
| flowers are certainly very double and some of 
the colors are very handsome, although the 
yellows are too much like double marygolds, 
but there is not flower enough for the mass of 
foliage, neither is the flower high enough 
above the plant to make any show besides 
leaves. In our dry sandy soil it has this 
fault, and we saw some large beds planted 
round the Treasury building at Washington, 
which were evidently watered each day, and 
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there was much more foliage than flowers, so 
it would be well not to oceupy any prominent 
position with these plants. 


Aguves and other succulents have been 
quite at home in the dry weather; we saw 
them used quite extensively for flower garden 
decorations in the hot, dry climate of St. 
Louis, which proves that we do not -plant 
them nearly so extensively as we. ought in 


this country generally; neither wind or sun | 


trouble these plants in the least; in fact the 
more sun the better, and if planted out will 
not require watering for the season, and not 
every day if used for vases. The plants re- 
quire but little attention in the winter if kept 
dry and free from frost. 


SS 


Dahlias, Good Varieties.—The follow- 
ing are deemed best of a list of 200, exhibited 
at Rochester,N. Y.:—Aristides, Autumn Glow, 
Constance, Commander, Coconian, Copper- 
head, Flamingo, Fancy Boy, Flora Myatt, 
Firefly, Galatea, Gem of the Dwarfs, Glory 
of Summer, Golden Eagle, High Sheriff, 
Incomparable, Immortal, John Neville, Lady 
Paxton, Leah, Lady Popham, Little Firefly, 
Mrs. Miller, Oxonian, Reine de 
Tabby Cat and Vice-President. 

Hybrid Perpetuals Roses, Select List. 
—The following were exhibited by Ellwanger 
& Barry, at the New York State Fair, and 
are considered best out of a full list of over 
100: Twelve Dissimilar Blossoms (Hybrid 
Perpetuals.)\—Anne de Diesbach, Baronne 
de Maynard, Dr. Arnal, Geant des Batailles, 
General Washington, Joasine Hanet, John 
Hopper, La Reine, Maurice Bernardin, Pius 
IXth, Sydonie, Victor Verdier. 

Twenty-four Dissemilar Blossoms (Hybrid 
Perpetuals.)\—Anne de Diesbach, Auguste 
Mie, Baronne de Maynard, Dr. Arnal, 
Duchesse de Cambaceres, Geant des Batailles, 


Prusse, 


General Jacqueminot, General Washington, 
Joasine *Hanet, John 
L’Enfant 
Carique, 
Maurice 
Blanche, 


Hopper, La Reine, 


du Mt. Carmel, Madame 


Bernardin, Pius 
Sou, de la Reine des Belges, Sy- 


‘though dark purple. 


Louis | 
Madame Alfred de Rougemont, | 
IXth, Portland | 
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donie, Victor Verdier, Prince Albert. Tea: 
Marechal Niel. Perpetual Moss: Delille, 
Salet. 

Dahlias.—A correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker, says that if limited to ‘three 
named sorts, she would take La Phare, bright 
searlet; Emily, blush, with lilac tints; 
Purity, white. They make a bouquet in 
themselves, and are remarkably thrifty and 
free flowering. 

Lilium Auratum, Prolific.—The same 
correspondent states that she has an Auratum 
bulb, which bore the second spring after 


planting thirty-seven blossoms. Who 
beat it. 


can 


Magnolias.—The Tribune says, that to 
avoid failure in transplanting, set them out 
late in the spring; dig carefully; place the 
roots naturally, and use only fine, partially 
dry, sandy soil. 

Geo. Ellwanger, in a letter to the Utica 
Herald, respecting the hardiness of the Mag- 
nolias, says, that with the exception of the 
Evergreen species, all succeed well as far 
north as Rochester, and are annually covered 
with bloom. In Mr. Ellwanger’s grounds 
they have been grown for more than a quarter 
of a century, and have proved as reliable as 
our native Oaks and Maples. 

New Double Fuchsia—Champion of 
the World.—This is by far the largest fuch- 
sia we possess. The foot stalks are of unu- 
sual length and strength, so that the flowers 
stand out boldly. The tube is short, the 
sepals are very broad and of great substance, 
well reflexed and of a most beautiful coral 
red. The corolla is of immense size, and as 
it expands forms two-thirds of a perfect ball, 
its color being of the most intensely bright, 
The plant is of fine 
growth, tall, and blooms abundantly, so that 
for conservatory decoration it is one of the 
most valuable fuchsias yet sent out.—Gar- 


dener’s Monthly. 


The beautiful scarlet geranium is the last 
novelty in the hothouse. It blossoms in 
bunches of four or five flowers which are like 
full carnations. 





Aharidening. 


The Trumpet Creeper. 
BY 8. MILLER. 
r. your Portfolio in the June number you 
refer among other things to the Trumpet 
Creeper and Morning Glory. Both favorites 
of mine from my youth; but which can be 
viewed here from very different standpoints. 

Few things are more grand than to see a 
Trumpet Creeper cover an immense space of 
bare rock along our cliffs here. When in 
bloom and the sun shining, the sight is daz- 
zling. Where the cliffs face the south, these 
show to the best advantage. I could show you 
them now, over one hundred feet high, cover- 
ing a thousand square feet in all their glory. 

This is the bright side; now for the other. 
When in late autumn you walk along beneath 
these naked clifts, the Bignonia looks like a 
gray serpent attached to the wall, with here 
and there pods dangling and flapping against 
the rock, giving the already sad scene a more 
gloomy look. 

But the worst is to come, when the hus- 
bandman is taken These 
bursting seed pods send their contents out to 
the winds and are spread all over the bottom 
lands, where they are a most abominable 
nuisance. 


into account. 


They come up in thousands and 
are almost invulnerable. Sythe, hoe, plough 
and all else seem unavailing for one or two 
years. And even if destroyed, one season’s 
lying idle of land will fill it again. 

The Morning Glory, of. which we have 
millions on an acre, are pretty enough, but, 
where corn is to be cut in the fall, they are a 
little too much attached to the corn for con- 
venience. To give you an idea of how weeds 
grow in these rich bottom lands, will tell you 
that up to this date I have cleared one patch 
five times this season and expect to give it 
two or three more. 

Last season it was kept clean, but there 
seem to be seeds enough in the ground still. 
But if weeds grow, other things do also. 
Corn will grow fifteen feet high. 


Bluffton, Mo. 
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Verbenas. 
BY JOHN QUILL. 

MONG a collection of choice verbenas 
+1 ordered last spring, we discovered one of 
the newer sorts, labeled Hybrida, presenting a 
vigor similar in character to none of its com- 
panions. The robust attitude and remarkable 
beauty exhibited by this new verbena after a 
few months’ cultivation, received the unani- 
mous approbation of floral critics in this 
locality. And at the request of co-workers 
in the garden, we will attempt a plain desecrip- 
tion for Toe HorticuLTurist. 

Branches from three and a half to four feet 
long, very strong and robust with a natural 
tendency to spread, and almost entirely cover- 
ing the whole area of surface three to four 
feet from the center each way. Each branch 
divides itself at mid-way into lateral shoots, 
that keep pace in growth and vigor with the 
main branches, and spread in masses as they 
near the end. Numerous suckers form a 
bushy, upright column in the center, giving 
the whole a finish that is both unique and 
attractive. Leaves dark green, long and 
lanceolate, deeply veined, and of a thick, soft 
texture, edges deeply notched, each alternate 
notch larger and deeper, and tapering gently 
towards the top. Petals pure white, quite 
durable and shaped like the letter B. 

The plant at the time of this writing dis- 
plays forty-seven trusses of blossoms with 
almost a corresponding number hastening 
to maturity. Each truss averages from two 
and a half to three inches in diameter, and 
rounds off compact and solid like the large 
end of a very large egg. 

An out-of-the-way corner of our flower 
garden is termed the reservation, where various 
kinds of bedding plants are sunk with pots in 
tan bark, and there reserved to fill vacancy, 
The tan bark is 
kept in continual moisture with strong solu- 
tions extracted from fresh manures, chicken 
mould, ete. A portion of this fluid is de- 
signed to soak through the pots and convey 
to the plants pure and moderate nourishment. 


decorative purposes, ete. 


Scientists perhaps would be slow in approv- 
ing this mode of artificial manuring. The 
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flower pots act the part of a very fine sieve in 
this case, only absorbing the purer substances 
from the strong solution poured outside 
through the porous sides of the pots. 

The roots by this process receive a pure 
and invigorating food in a calm dewy vapor 
that is beneficial to the health, growth and 
blossoms of the plants. If the extract thus 
poured outside is not capable of keeping the 
roots moist enough, we apply pure unadul- 
terated water sprinkled broadcast on the 
surface of the pots inside and outside. 

V. Hybrida was detailed on the reserve 
and made rapid progress in a four-inch pot | 
plunged in the tan bark. The gigantic and | 
prolific proportions of branches, leaves and 
blossoms so astonished a fellow gardener, that 
he suggested something about transferring it 
into a basket. Capital idea, thought we, and | 
V. Hybrida was accordingly removed into a | 
basket. The new golden drooping basket 
plant Lysimachia numunullaria aurea, was 
planted around the edges of the basket, and 
acted a noble part in filling the vacant in- 
terstices between the branches with its bright | 
yellow foliage, and contrasting finely in | 
sublime harmony with the dark green leaves | 
and large blossoms of the verbena. | 

The weight of the foliage bends the strong | 
verbena branches downward, and assumes a 
drooping pendulous character very pictures- 
que in aspect and simplicity. The blossoms | 
in large bunches on short, thick peduncles 


bend gently outward, giving the whole scene | showing a vigor and vitality which belongs to 


an indigenous tree. The native spruce will 
probably never be a favorite with the nursery- 
men, for the reason that its early growth is 
But the 
country pastures abound in beautiful specimens 
of this kind, limbing to the ground, symmetri- 
cal as a cone, which can be had for the taking, 
and, removed with the sod attached, they will 
grow right along as though undisturbed. 


<<ntententinetiiipibte~amciiniainiie 

Ganargua Raspberry.—Knowing that 
you like to hear about all new things that 
promise well, I write you about the so-called 
“Hybrid Raspberry Ganargua.” I called at 
the farm of the introducer yesterday, and saw 


a finish both interesting and beautiful. | 


When the blossoms show signs of decay, they | 
are quickly removed together with the joint | 
they emanated from, This causes the rudi- 


Hints about Trees. 
HE following hints are so good, we regret 
our inability to quote with proper credit, 
but give them as we found them: 
For a border tree, hardy, erect, quick-grow- 
ing, comely in outline and beautiful in foliage, 
nothing equals the rock or sugar maple. To 


'slow, not yielding a quick return. 
ment of young branches to force from the | 
joints that will bloom by the time the older 


branches are getting exhausted. 
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| break the wind, for which they are very valu- 
able, they should be set at first within twenty 
feet of each other, giving ample room, when 
sufficiently grown, for a full development by 
removing alternate trees. Trees which we 
| took from the woods and helped to set, twenty 
years ago, are now, although much exposed to 
winds, fine specimens, nearly a foot in diam- 
eter. Why do not people grow more hedges 
of the native hemlock? There is no evergreen 
hedge that excels it in beauty. It has, es- 
pecially in winter, a much more lively green 


_ than the arbor vite, and with its delicate, fine 


branching, has not the unsightly stiffness of 
the spruce. It stood the recent hard winter 
for evergreens better, so far as we could ob- 
serve, than any other. We believe that the 
arbor vite has been much over-estimated. 
Unless constantly under the pruning shears, 
it is an awkward, loose-limbed tree, as may be 
observed by noticing the neglected specimens 
in any cemetery, where the hemlock or native 
spruce would form a handsome tree. Another 
tree which, for a permanent one, is, in our 
estimation, far inferior to its native relative, 
is the Norway spruce. It is a handsome tree 
when young, and has the advantage of quick 
growth, and, well trimmed, makes a fine 
hedge. But after a few years it grows tall, 


_open-limbed, the foliage being weak and scant. 
|The native spruce—the black variety is the 


better—in the same locality will be shorter, 


| thick-limbed, with a dense, dark green foliage, 
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two acres set last season—they are bearing | 
two-thirds of a crop this season, and from one 
picking earlier than the Thornless—fully as | 
large as Miami, of good fair quality for a red 

berry—firm and fully equal to or superior in | 

productiveness to our best Black Caps—very | 
strong grower and as they propagate from the | 
tips, it promises to be a profitable and popular | 
market berry. J. B. Jones. 

Transplanting Beets, 

Maine, writes the New York Tribune :— | 
Seeing some inquiry about the transplanting | 
of beets, I will give my method, which has | 
never failed with me, nor within my knowl- | 
edge. Make a hole in the ground two or | 
three inches deep, fill it with water (if cold | 
all the better), put the beet into it as far as | 
you wish it to go, then fill in with dirt, press- | 
ing it firmly around the plant. That is all; 
so much and no more. This method might 
be too expensive and slow where the plants 
were started in a hot-bed; but where they | 
are sowed in the bed in which they are to 
grow, I know of no way so good. I have | 
transplanted them in this manner in a clear, | 
hot, sunshiny day, with no loss. A garden 
trowel is the best tool to use in transplanting. 
I prefer to have the plants from two to four | 
inches in height at the time. Last year I 
transplanted cabbages in the same manner | 
that were not over two inches in height, and 
did not lose one. 

Onion Maggot.—The New England 
Farmer mentions the successful practice of 
an onion grower at Salem, by planting the | 
seed as deep as it will bear, as the young 
maggots can not go far down, and the root | 
will have time to make a larger growth, and | 
thus afford more food than they can devour. 

Strawberry Fertilizer.—A writer in 


| quently overflown from a creek close by. 





the Rural New Yorker says: “ The following | 
recipe was first tried years since, with appar- 
ently high satisfaction ; 


the growth was vigor- | 
ous, the crop abundant, and the berries large, | 
It was therefore very highly commended as | 


fitted to secure admirable results. Old beds, 

under the treatment suggested, are said to be 

even better than new. The proportions are 

for a bed thirty by forty feet, Commence | 
18 


using the fertilizer when the new leaves are 


| being put forth, and apply it towards night, 


three times, at intervals of a week between 
each application. It should be dissolved in 
| thirty gallons of rain or river water. Indeed, 
if anything be varied from this, let the propor- 
tion of water be larger : 

“ Nitrate of potash, sulphate of soda (or 
‘Glauber’s salts’), and sal soda—of each one 


| pound; of muriate of ammonia, one-quarter 


of a pound. Keep the bed well weeded. 
Tried on old beds even, the results, as above 
hinted, are highly gratifying.” 

Lima Beans.—A correspondent of the 
| Practical Farmer gives some particulars 


| about the raising of a large crop of Lima beans 


by a Pennsylvania farmer: 

The ground was a low piece, which is fre- 
It 
was manured broadcast with stable manure, 
and plowed in. No manure of any kind was 
used in the hills. Hills planted four feet 
apart each way, with four beans to each hill, 
which were made on the level surface, and 
covered one inch deep. Planted May 10, 
worked and kept clean with horse and culti- 
vator ; poles not put in till runners of beans 
were twelve to eighteen inches long. No 
pinching process was practiced, they being 


| allowed to run at will, and made a very large 


growth, completely covering poles, and run- 
ning from one to another. When the frost 
came and killed the vines, they were loaded 
down with beans quarter grown. The beang 
were not started in a hot-bed at all, and not 


| soaked previous to planting. 


Value of Walnut Timber.—As an illus- 
tration of the increasing Value of walnut lum- 


| ber, the Indianapolis Journal notes that the 
| standing walnut trees on a half-section of land 


on Kel River, in Miami County, Ind., were 


recently sold to a lumber dealer for $17,000, 


There is a large amount of other timber on the 
tract, which is not included, only the walnut 
timber being sold, Walnut lumber is coming 
more and more into use throughout this coun- 
try and Europe, and at present a very large 
business is done in preparing and shipping it 

from Indiana. 
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Fruit Gulture. 


A Day with Charles Downing. 


HERE is not much that is either new or 


interesting in pomology this season; in | 
fact, there has been a dearth of novelties for | 


several years past, and one’s eye for new 
fruit begins to grow dim from want of use. 
A visit to-day from Mr. Charles Downing, 
the veteran pomologist, brought to mind the 
enthusiasm of former days, if not the objects 
which caused it, and we traveled over again 
in thought and words some of those old jour- 
neys in search of facts in regard to many of 


the once new but now old fruits of our gar- | 


dens. 
The name of Downing has been so long 
and intimately connected with American 


horticulture, that some of the younger mem- | 


bers of the profession, who have been born 
since the fame of the Downing brothers was 


established, can hardly realize the fact that | 
the elder of the two (Charles) is still in the 
field, doing an immense amount of labor 
towards purifying the nomenclature as well as 
for the general advancement of American 


Pomology. Few men have ever devoted 
their lives more unselfishly and constantly 
than Charles Downing to the good of a 
science which se directly benefits his fellow 
man; and as he was but 72 years old yester- 
day (and for aught that I can see to the con- 
trary, as young as when I first knew him, a 
quarter of a century ago), we may hope that 
his days of usefulness are far from being 
over. 

While musing thus, he reminds me, as he 
has often before, that time is passing and 
growing more precious to us all as we grow 
old, therefore a run through a part of the 
garden before dinner will be just so much 
saved from the work proposed after dinner. 

Of course, I shall not attempt to report 
private conversation, but will remark, inci- 
dentally, that we first visited my currant 
"patch, where I have every species and variety 


| of currant that will grow in this climate, be- 
sides some that won’t without nursing. For 
a selection of six, I would name Red and 
White Dutch, Versailles, Cherry, White 
Grape and Victoria. The latter is a little 
| later than the Red Dutch, otherwise no better. 
There are plenty of sorts equally as good as 
those named, but no better, consequently one 
gains nothing by adding them to a collection 
unless for the purpose of studying their 
peculiar characteristics. La Hative and La 
| Fertile de Angers, resemble the Cherry in 
| growth, leaf and color of fruit, but the bunches 
and berries are smaller. Champagne is a 
| pretty pink or light rose colored sort, always 
appearing to be about half ripe. Glorie des 
Sablons is a striped variety, each berry dis- 
tinctly striped with red, the ground color 
being a dull, yellowish white. I might go 
over the whole list in this manner, but the 
| story has been told over and over again in 
our fruit books as well as in the horticultural 
| papers. 

“Nothing new among currants,”’ said Mr. 
Downing, as we passed on to the raspberries ; 
“but when you and I are gone, some young 
enthusiast will go over the same field and 
these varieties will be new to him and his 
associates.” 

An hour among the raspberries, which are 
exceedingly abundant this year, owing to 
favorable weather, enabled us to discover some 
of the strong as well as weak points in the 
old as well as newer sorts. Among the Black 
Caps, the Fay ranks first as a very early sort, 
and the fruit is of good size, firm, black, with 
very little bloom—a first-rate market sort, 
not becoming dull or of a faded color in 
rainy, damp weather, as usual with those 
covered with heavy bloom, like the Ontario 
and Mammoth Cluster. I may also remark 
that the canes of the ‘“‘ Fay” have very few 
thorns, which is another decided merit. 

The “Surprise” is another very distinct 
and valuable variety, although not very gen- 
erally known among the cultivators of small 
fruits. The berries are large and of a coni- 
cal shape, which is quite unusual among the 
black raspberries. It is a strong and vigor- 
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ous grower and quite productive ; berries firm, 
and with a slight bloom, ripening with the 
medium or late sorts. 

“Elsie” is said to be a seedling of the 
last, but is so near like its parent, if not 
identical, that a distinct name is unnecessary. 
The older sorts still hold their own among 
the newer claimants for favor, and a man would 
have lost but little, except in prolonging the 
season, if he had never gone beyond the first | 
sort introduced to notice, viz.,—Doolittle, or 
American Improved Black Cap. 

Among the red raspberries there is really a 
less number of novelties than among the | 
Black Caps. The Brandywine, which has of | 


Peach Culture in Delaware. 


Dr. David Stewart's system of Peach culture, 
as set forth in letters to the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Central Delaware 
Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Planting.—He prefers fall planting, in 

rows twenty feet each way. Advises that 

the plow shall run twice in each furrow, and 
throws up subsoil from the crossing. Fills 
the hole with top soil slightly above the level 
of the field. Places the tree upon this mound 


| and piles the top soil a foot over the roots; 


during the winter it will settle to a level with 
the surface. 


Cutting Back.—Cut off the tree to the 


late attracted considerable attention, is a| height of a walking cane, after it has put 
rather dwarf-growing native sort, with me- | forth in the spring, but do not wound or de- 
dium size bright red or scarlet berries, quite | press its vitality while struggling for exis- 
productive and plants very hardy—an ex- | tence; allow it to get a start, and new roots 


cellent variety for localities where the foreign | 
sorts will not thrive. The Baldwin, a new 
sort from Illinois, is hardy, moderately pro- | 
ductive, but scarcely sufficiently distinct from 
the wild varieties to be found in the woods all 
through our Northern States. I have quite 
a number of what are known as “ Herstine’s 
Seedlings,” but none appear to possess any | 
special merit making them worthy of ex- 
tended culture. 

Of course I hope no one will consider Mr. | 
Downing in any way responsible for my | 
opinion as expressed above, because he 
happened to be with me during an examina- 
tion of these fruits to-day, for probably both 
of us are too decidedly independent to allow 
another’s taste or opinion to warp our own. 

Although Mr. Downing has been a close 
student of pomology for a half century or 
more, he is as eager and ready to learn to-day 
as when he first begun, showing that egotism 
or self-conceit in regard to knowledge of any 
one subject has never as yet entered his 
mind. Fifty years is a long time to look 
forward to, but a very short period to look 
back over; hence the failure to accomplish 
much by those who are negligent or waste 
time while young, and the wisdom of those 





who are industrious even during an ordinary 
lifetime,— Rural New Yorker, 


to form, before subjecting it to the shock of 
decapitation. He applies a shovel full of 
strong ashes close around each tree every 


| spring until the third or fourth year; also, as 


much more to the hills of corn between the 
trees, which crop by this treatment improves 


| annually, whereas, by the usual practice, the 


corn crop deteriorates, and the trees are 


|robbed, but do not manifest it until the 


fruiting season demands a special effort. 
He has observed that the ashes produce no 
sensible effect upon the trees until the second 


| year ; but its effect upon the corn is distinet 


in a few days. 
Soda refuse is worthless as a substitute for 


| this purpose, and unless the ashes yield 12 


per cent. of salts of potash—more should be 
used. Some that he has tested only yielded 
4-11ths of 1 per cent. 

Mutch.—He mulches his trees with coarse 
manure close around the trunk in the spring. 
Applying it in April after the buds swell and 
blossoms appear, but before the peach moth 
deposits its eggs. Immediately thereafter it 
should be “tied” to the tree by throwing a 
furrow towards the tree on two opposite sides ; 
or, by shoveling the surface soil, so that the 
mulch embraces the stem a foot above the 
level of the ground, The peach moth, finding 
its way to the soft bark below the surface of 
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the earth bared by the mulch, deposits its 
eggs in the manure—where they either fall a 


prey to birds—or, the grubs are unable to | 


penetrate the hard bark, and suffer the con- 


sequences of misplaced confidence in barking | 


up the wrong tree. The peach tree is subject 
to many disorders, but it need not ‘have 
worms.” 


Pruning.—During the first years the 
trees should be trained to assume the form of 
a wine glass, with open head. He then cuts 
back two opposite sides of the trees—remov- 
ing all the bearing wood, and is enabled to 
plow close to the trees in the direction of the 
cutting. The orchard is thus plowed for two 
years, turning the furrows towards the trees. 
After two years the uncut sides of the trees 
are trimmed as before, and the plowing fol- 
lows, turning the furrows towards the trees at 
right angles with the two previous years. 
This system of cutting back and plowing is 
alternated every two years. 

The trees ordinarily present the appearance 
of being planted on mounds, whereas really, 


on level with surface soil. By following this 


system of mulching with manure and the use | 
of ashes around the trees—the feeding roots 


do not extend beyond a few feet from the tree ; 
the system of plowing also brings the top soil 
to the tree, and roots which extend into the 
poor soil beyond have always been observed 
to turn back to the manured circle around 
the trees. 


this State. 
Keeping Back the Buds.—In the fall, 


the trees, but do not expose the roots, and 
cut a drain from the basin thus formed around 


each tree into the dead furrow beyond. This | 


basin is filled up in the spring and the mulch 
applied, which tends to further retard the flow 
of sap as the season advances. 

The buds on the peach tree, js an ex- 
crescence—put forth to anticipate the season, 
and is not necessary, and does not exist in the 
longer season of its native country, Persia. 


This is on the principle of manur- | 


ing in the hill—instead of enriching the whole | P&C¥liar physiology of the peach in our 


ground, which is virtually impracticable in | ceuate, than on any specific to insure the 
| fruit, and depends for its success upon the 
| application of proper nutritious elements, and 


| the judicious use of the knife, mulch and 
remove the earth with a spade from around | 





But here the germ is projected beyond the 
bark and enclosed in its wrappings of vegeta- 
ble tissue in order the more speedily to 
respond to the advance of the season. 

The less the projection, and the thicker the 
tissue envelopes, the less the dangér from late 
frosts and climate irregularities. It can 
hardly be said that when the temperature is 
below zero, any bud is safe; but, even then, 
the possibility of maintaining a higher tem- 
perature of the germ, under the protection ot 
the bud, depends on its size and thickness, and 
this upon the vigor of the tree in its efforts to 
mature, even during winter months. In pro- 
portion as a tree is vigorous, it. like an animal, 
has a higher temperature than the air in 
winter ; but when weak from insufficient nu- 
trition it has less ability to resist cold—and 
not only the germ in the bud, but the whole 
fruit spur is frequently destroyed. 

A small deficiency in the element of nutri- 


| tion will turn the scale, precisely, as the death 


of a dozen old persons in a hospital is deter- 
mined by a few degrees reduction of tempera- 
ture in the night, while fifty in same ward 
survive, being more vigorous. 

It has been demonstrated by the successful 
fruiting of an orchard during the past seven 
years, without a single failure, that the fore- 
going system offers every inducement, of 
certainty of crop, to those who choose to 
adopt it. 

This system is based more upon the 


plow. 


OT Oo 


Soil for Fruits.—The Gardeners’ Monthly 
gives briefly the following rules for selecting 
the best soils for the different fruits: “A 
light, dryish soil for the peach; a strong 
loamy soil for the pear; nearly the same for 
the plum; a heavy loam for the apple—if on 
limestone, all the better; and for the cherry 
a soil similar to that of the peach.” 
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judiciously watered and cared for. Earthen 
pots without glaze are best, as they are porous, 
and absorb superfluous moisture.— Ez. 


ERHAPS every one is not aware that the | 


coldest place in a room on a cloudy day 
or at night, is within a foot or so of the 
‘window, just where the plant stand is stationed. 
All dwellings cannot be new, and new ones 
are not always proof against the insidious 
attacks of cold. In the old ones the windows 
become loose with the wear and tear of years ; 
there are cracks and crevices where a small 
current of cold air penetrates, and where the 
frost creeps in stealthily and seizes on the 
green leaves. To guard against this, I paste 
a narrow strip of paper (of a color correspond- 
ing with the paint in the room) over every 
aperture that admits a passage from the air 
without. The unsoiled margin of newspapers 
is very good for this purpose, as the texture 
is light and thin, and adheres readily to the 
wood. Give it a trial and prove the fact, 
only do not select a cold freezing day for the 
business. It saves the trouble of moving the 
plants at night, and assures their safety when 
the mercury drops low in the thermometer. 
Our climate is subject to sudden and unlooked- 
for changes, and often one night will destroy 
a whole winter’s care and ruin hopeful pros- 
pects, even as late as March, when we deem 
our security good. It is well to be prepared 
for these emergencies or caprices of our lati- 
tude. Some complain of their plants growing 
spindling and weak, and yielding no bloom 
One fault is, too high a temperature, with 
too much water a portion of the time during 
the day, and too low a one at night. When 
this is the case they grow sickly, and we hear 
the often-repeated complaint, “1 can’t keep 
plants, they don’t do well; what do you do 
to yours? You want strong but growthy 
plants to secure bloom and beauty. Every 
day when I water, I turn my plants, and 
thus keep them even and shapely, by allowing 
every side the advantage of the sun. A slip 
will grow during the winter and become a 


Mounting Ferns. 


Y taking a little trouble, pretty pictures 
may often be made out of fern fronds, 
considered useless in the greenhouse, or, at 
all events, by the use of a few which may be 
cut off and never. missed. After the ferns 
have been removed, they should be dried 
between sheets of botanical drying paper ; 
even old newspapers or blotting paper will 
answer the purpose. Presuming that a collec- 
tion of dried ferns is at hand, a sheet of nice 
card board should be procured; some like 
white card board, others, nicely tinted—which 
is the best. The ferns should then be laid 
lightly on it, and arranged in the form of a 
bouquet, or in whatever shape desired. The 
position of each fern should be indicated 
before it is glued down, as after that it could 
not be well removed without marking the card 
board. Supposing the fronds to have been 
arranged according to taste, they should be 
lifted up again, and their backs glued with a 
fine brush, so as to make them stick to the 
paper. Should any gold or silver varieties 
be amongst those selected, they should be 
placed so as to show the colors of the under 
sides of the fronds. The light colored Moss, 
which is to be found growing on old trunks 
of trees, if interspersed through the ferns, 
tends to give the arrangement light and 
elegant appearance. A wreath of ferns 
mounted in this way, has an effective appear- 
ance, if placed round or under a handsomely 
illuminated text. The fronds selected for 
mounting in this way, should be those of 
|small and light looking varieties, as large 
jand heavy growing fronds would make a 
| small arrangement of this description look 
\heavy. In this way a capital book of re- 
ference on ferns might be made up, each 
| variety being mounted on a sheet of drawing 
| paper or card board, and the name of the 


large flowering plant in a four-inch pot, if'| variety, height of growth, native country, etc., 
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written under the fronds. It will be found | 
astonishing how very quickly a collection of 
this kind can be got up as single fronds are | 


easily obtained.—The Garden. | 
| 





Plants for Ferneries. 


.CORRESPONDENT of the Gardeners’ 
Record gives the following list of de- 
sirable ferns for stocking ferneries : 

First on the list is P..plumula, a rather 
dwarf growing fern, the fronds seldom attain- 
ing a greater height than from ten to twelve 
inches. Its habit, as its name specifies, is 
particularly graceful, and the color of the 
fronds very peculiar, being of a rich metallic 
green. It does extremely well planted among 
the chinks and crevices of rockwork, and in 
such situations increases itself rapidly. It 
succeeds well in a soil composed of light fibry 
peat, with a little leaf mould and silver sand 
added. 

P. plebjum, another very neat growing 
species, a native of Mexico, having fronds 
from six to eight inches long, of a bright 
green color. Similar soil to that recom- 


mended for P. plumuda will be found suitable. | 


P. depanum and P. trichodes are two 
other species well worthy of cultivation. 
Polystichum vestitum venustum.—This is 


an extremely beautiful fern and should be in | 


every collection. It is a native of New Zea- 
land, and is of easy cultivation and free 
growth. 

And now we come to the genus Pteris, 
which furnishes us with numerous beautiful 
and interesting species. 

P. arguta, a strong growing handsome 
fern, succeeding well almost under any cir- 
cumstances, and growing freely in any open 
soil; should only be introduced where there 
is plenty of room. 

P. argyrea.—A well known species, beau- 
tifully variegated. Like the preceding one, 
it is a strong grower and soon monopolizes 
more than its due share of room, still it 
should find a place in every fernery, as it is a 


most effective and charming plant. For soil 





| fernery. 


' the leaves clean. 





use two parts peat, one part loam, and half a 
part each charcoal and silver sand. 

P. cretica alba-lineata, another popular 
variegated species, making a lovely contrast 
when planted among other ferns of a more 
sombre hue. Soil same as for P. argyrea. 

P. longifolia, a particularly noble-looking 
and graceful fern, succeeds well under ordin- 
ary treatment, growing freely in fibry peat 
having a liberal admixture of silver sand. 

P. serrulata, one of the most common, and 


at the same time one of the prettiest, in the 


whole genus, its bright, green, graceful fronds 
making it a most invaluable adjunct to every 
In fact, it is almost as necessary as 
Adiantum cuneatum, for cutting for bouquets 
and table decorations. It grows freely in 
almost any soil, but I have found it to 
do best in a compost consisting of two parts 
peat with one part loam, and one part 
leaf mould, and some silver sand. It and 
the preceding species will seed themselves 
over the fernery in a short time; indeed, I 
have often found them rather troublesome in 
this respect. There are several crested forms 
of P. serrulata, all of them being more or 
less beautiful. 

P. tremula and P. umbrosa make noble 
specimen plants, but are altogether too robust, 
except for extensive ferneries where there is 
plenty of room to spare. 

I fear to extend the list further, not but 
that there are hosts of others of equal beauty 
with those I have already named, but I con- 
sider I have drawn attention to a sufficient 
number for a beginner in fern growing to 
make a start with, and if to those he adds a 
'few Selaginellas, such as S. denticulata, 
|S. Wildenovii, S. Africana, S. densa, S. sto- 
_lonifera, and S. involvens, he will have 
| ample material wherewith to fully stock every 
| portion of his fernery. 


| 
Tr 


Ivy for Indoor Decoration. 
| DO not know a single plant that will stand 
so much hard usage as Ivy. The only 
point on which cultivators err, is not keeping 
If it be well washed two or 
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threé times a week, and the soil well watered, 


it will grow for weeks, and even years, with- 
out danger from change of temperature. A 
vase, not necessarily costly, will answer well 
for Ivy ; and this reminds me of an excellent 
plan of growing it in vases. Long shoots of 
the Ivy were procured, with the young and 
tender aerial roots very abundant. The lower 
ends were wrapped in moss, and then some 
five or six of these were lightly tied together 
at the bottom, and placed in the vase. The 
latter was filled within a few inches of the top 
with water, and the ball of moss suspended 
therein. Thus managed, the roots soon com- 
mence to grow; afterwards the moss need not 
quite reach the water, as the roots will extend 
down into it, and prove all-sufficient. 

So many very beautiful varieties of Ivy are 
now in cultivation, that by selecting kinds 
that will form a decided contrast in shape and 
color, the effect may be materially heightened. 
The center of the vase may be filled with cut 
flowers or grasses, or, indeed, nothing would 
look better than ferns. The Ivy may be al- 
lowed to hang down over the sides of the vase 
in graceful festoons, or else trained over and 
around the window, thus making a room ap- 
pear cheerful and pleasant all the winter 
through. 


It is not necessary, and in fact I 
do not believe that Ivy will grow as well in 
strong light as when it is in a partially shaded 
position, as it likes shade and an even, cool 


temperature. I have known instances where 
Ivy has been grown in large tubs and trained 
up a staircase, thus forming a mass of green 
foliage from the hall below to the floor above. 
Planted in a box, and run over a low trellis, 
it makes a lovely window screen even in 
towns ; used in any way, as fancy directs, it is 
unexcelled as a house plant.—J. H., in The 
Garden. 


ee 


Fern Cases, 


ing the window is by the use of fern cases 
or ferneries. They consist simply of a basin 
holding earth, in which are planted the ferns, 
and the whole surmounted with a large circu- 
lar glass shade. 
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ferred to by Mr. Williams in “ Window Gar- 


dening”’ in the following words : 

“The fern case offers to us the very simp- 
lest of all means of household plant pleasures. 
Many who cannot afford a greenhouse or con- 
servatory, or go to the expense of fitting up a 
plant cabinet, will find an abundant solace in 
this simple and inexpensive method of growing 
indoor plants. 

“The uses of these small glass cases for 
plants are numerous. They occupy very little 
room, are usually ornamental enough to be 
placed on any table or parlor stand. When 
once filled, they need little or no attention for 
many weeks; require no unusual care as to 
watering; can be readily removed from one 
room to another; are not as quickly affected 
by changes of temperature as plants in the 
open air of our sitting-rooms. 

“But a more favorable feature in their use 
is seen when we say that they afford the only 
successful means for obviating the effect of the 
dry, heated air of our dwellings. They are 
reached by no dust, are free from the noxious 
exhalations of coal-fires or gas-lights; and 
when a breath of cold air accidentally enters 
the room, they are not chilled nor frosted if 
the thermometer in the room should chance to 
go below 35 degrees. Their styles are so 
various and prices so reasonable that any one 
can be suited at prices of from $3 to $25. 

“To any one living among the anxieties of a 
troublesome parlor garden which they cannot 
manage, there are but one or two satisfactory 
ways left for enjoyment. Eithes get a fern case 
or be satisfied with a simple hanging basket.” 

———$$$_$_— a 

Flowers in Sand.—Many pretty little 
blossoms of bulbs of violets, primroses, and 
other spring flowers having short stalks, will 
keep fresh for a long time if each flower be 


| pricked into a saucer or plate of wet sand. 


| The great advantage of the sand over water 
NE of the most charming modes of adorn- | 


used in the usual way, is that each bloom 
remains in its place just where fixed. It isa 
good idea to keep a flat glass dish filled as 
stated abeve, on the side board, and as the 


| flowers decay, remove them, and stick in a 
This subject has been re- | 


few more in their places. 
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New antl Rare ANlauntg. 


Cocos Weddelliana, though not a new 
plant, yet it is well worthy of an illustration, 
being, perhaps, the most elegant of all the 
smaller palms, of which so many charming 
species are now to be found in cultivation. 
Its slender, erect stem is not of rapid growth, 
but is freely furnished with its graceful arch- 
ing leaves, made up of innumerable long, 
narrow pinnz or segments of a rich green 
color. 

Lilium Humbolatii. 





new species lately discovered in Humboldt | 
Co., California, which is attracting so much | 


attention in England and America. It is 
quite hardy, produces large, yellow golden 
flowers, which are spotted with purple. It is 
highly appreciated in England, and received 
last year a first class certificate from the floral 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

New Zonale Geranium, Orb of Day.— 
A superior variety of scarlet geraniums. The 
habit is dwarf and compact, and the foliage a 
peculiar shade of glossy green. 


measuring 18 to 20 inches in circumference, 
each flower nearly 2 inches in diameter, form- 
ing a perfect circle and of a deep, rich glow- 
ing scarlet. Messrs. Hovey & Co., who first 
offered it last year, state that after full trial, it 
can be recommended as among the very best 
of scarlet for bedding. 
in our collection of over 200 varieties, includ- 
ing all the best kinds, this still stands un- 
equalled in its free blooming quality, size of 
trusses, fine color, and perfection of flower.” 


New Rose, Peach Blossom.— This is 


a new hybrid perpetual variety recently illus- | 


trated in the Florist, of London. It is de- 
scribed as a large, full, and exquisitely shaped 
flower, the tint being that of a delicate peach 
blossom, a color impossible hitherto to obtain 
among hybrid perpetuals. The growth of the 
plant is vigorous, and the constitution hardy. 
On account of its color, hardiness, and free- 


The illustration | 
figured on adjoining page is of the splendid | 


The trusses | 
of flowers are described as really enormous, | 


“As a winter bloomer | 
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| dom of geet wa flowering, it promises to 
| be of undoubted value as a decorative rose for 
| the garden. It was raised by William Paul, 
of London, is a genuine seedling, and the best 
out of several thousands of seedlings; has 
been three years under trial, and has thus far 
proved constant in character and color. 


| Sweet Violet.—The White Czar is found 

by English gardeners a welcome addition on 
account of its color. Is of vigorous growth, 
and equally as large flowers as the well known 
blue-flowered type. 


Spirea japonica aurea varieguta.— 
A beautiful form of the fine, green-leaved 
| species, and greatly admired for its decorative 
effect. This plant is a hardy herbaceous 
perennial, with glossy, red-tinted stems, and 
| triply three-lobed dark green leaves, richly 
traced throughout with gold colored veins. 
The flowers are produced in large, erect, 
| densely-fiowered, snow-white, plume-like ra- 
cemes, thus forming an exceedingly graceful 


| decorative table plant. 


New Double Chinese Wistaria.—A 
new variety of the old familiar Wistaria has 
been introduced into America, similar in habit 
in all respects, except that its flowers are 
perfectly double, which gives the cluster a 
more compact appearance and presents a mass 
of bloom. It is one of the new acquisitions 
from Japan. 


New Button-hole Rose.—The beautiful 
tea-scented rose, Madame Francois Jamin, 
which was certificated when exhibited at the 
second March meeting at South Kensington 
by Mr. H. Bennett, bids fair, according to 
the Gardener’s Magazine, to become one of 
the most valuable of button-hole roses. The 
| flowers, as shown by the example exhibited, 
are freely produced, and when in bud are of a 
rich shade or coppery orange. The buds are 
remarkably sweet, and of the most suitable 
size for making up into neat button-hole or 
| ordinary bouquets. It certainly well deserved 
| the award conferred upon it, and is likely to 
| become very popular for the purpose here 
indicated. 
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Lilium Humboldtii, 
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The Flower Mission. 

In the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
there have been in active operation this season, 
societies of ladies who have made it a pleasure 
and business to gather bouquets of flowers 
and distribute among the poor and sick in the 
public hospitals. Charitable individuals have 
contributed freely of both flowers and money, 
and the ladies their time to make the idea a 


genuine success. It is a labor of love, and 


thousands of blessings from the sufferers, | 


testify to the appreciation in which the good 
work has been held. The following lines on 


this subject lately accompanied an engraving | 


of a flower seene in Harper’s Weekly: 


Into the homes of sorrow and distress 
The rare sweet flowers go to bud and bloom, 
And with their own bright life make glad awhile 
The lives that wither in perpetual gloom. 
Poor hearts that long have starved for word of love, 
Dim eves that ne’er behold a beauteons thing, 
And tired hands that stretch themselves in vain 
For joys that ever from their grasp take wing. 


To these the flowers on their mission go, 
And breathe a fragrance fraught with new sweet life, 
And cause an atmosphere of joy and peace 
To enter e’er mid scenes of pain and strife. 
Sweet buds of beauty! how they seem to say, 
‘‘Cheer up! cheer up”! there are kind hearts and 
true, 
And though your paths scem over-grown with thorns 
Yet there are flowers still which bloom for you. 


A thousand blessings on the kindly hands 
Which pluck the fragrant flowers for the poor, 
A thousand blessings in the kindly feet 
Which falter not, but go from door to door, 
And leave with tender, loving charity 
The swect joy—breathing gifts of love divine. 
Who knows what endless flowers of grace and truth, 
The Flower Mission may hereafter twine. 


Death of Mr, Olm. 
We regret to hear of the death of Mr. 


| year 1836. We observe by the public 
journals that cultivators in many places are 
| just awaking to an appreciation of its ex- 
'cellence. The tree is a handsome, although 
not a rampant grower, and is one of the 
earliest bearers, being excelled in this respect 
only by the Julieme and Bartlett. When 
well grown, the pear is handsome in appear- 
ance, the crimson dots on the side next the 
sun adding much to its beauty. In flavor it 
is very sweet and excellent. Its drawbacks 
are—it is not large enough for size to attain 
celebrity in market, and although very juicy 
and tender, it is rather breaking than buttery 
and melting in texture. It is one of the 
varieties that will flourish in almost any soil. 
—Country Genileman. 


A Remarkable Testimonial. 

The practice of giving testimonials to manu- 
factures of implements and fertilizers, has 
| received a capital hit by the following, con- 
| cerning a remarkable manure: “Dear Sir— 
|The land composing my farm had hitherto 
| been so poor that a Scotchman could not get 
|a living off it, and so stony that we had to 
| slice our potatoes and plant them edgeways ; 
| but hearing of your manure, I put some on a 
ten acre field surrounded by a railroad fence, 
and in the morning I found that the rocks 
| had entirely disappeared, and a neat stone wall 
|encireled the field, and the rails were split 
into firewood and piled up systematically in 
my back yard.” 


Government Seed Bags. 
Well, here is a “go,” surely. Mr. Vick, 
the “irrepressible people’s favorite,” is au- 
| thority for this statement: “ We had a laugh 
—how could we help it, when we read in an 


Peter Olm, of Olm Brothers, Newark, N. J. | order sent by the Great American Govern- 


An accident, resulting from a vicious horse, | ment to a seed house in London, special 
and violent throw from a wagon, produced | directions to “put the seed in papers as un: 


injuries so severe as to cause death within a | like those of American seed dealers as_possi- 
few hours. He was much esteemed for char- | pJe,” and “to be sure and give the package a 


acter and ability as a florist. | foreign aspect.’’ These directions were thrice 


repeated. This is a pretty hard dose for 

We have cultivated and fruited this pear, | American vanity, but here is a worse one: 
and highly commended it for more than | A few years ago the government would select 
thirty years, the first specimen ripening in the | some political favorite desirous of a trip to 


The Washington Pear. 
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Europe, give him several thousands of dollars 
for expenses, and something more to invest in 
seeds. This American seed ambassador, on 
the way, or on reaching Europe, would in- 
quire for a leading seed house, tell the pro- 
prietor he had a certain amount to spend for 
seeds suited to American culture, look over a 
seed catalogue for half an hour, leave his 
money, order the seeds shipped to Washing- 
ton as soon as ready, and then leave for a 
good time on the contipent. A story is told 
in London that one of these government seed 
buyers entered a London seed shop while 


smoking a cigar, and rather lazily lounged on | 
the edge of an open barrel of onion seed, | 


when, happening to cast his eye down, he 
started in alarm, exclaiming, after a word or 
two that we shall not print, “I didn’t know 
you kept gunpowder exposed in this careless 
way.” Things now are a little different. 


The leading English and some of the French | 
seed houses send over what we call drummers, | 


but what they call*commercial travelers, to 
solicit orders, and the first point these men 
make for, on their arrival, is the government 
seed shop at Washington, where they expect 
to make a good trade. 

Gardening near Chicago. 

A correspondent of the Western Rural 
says:—The gardening business is becoming 
yearly of greater and greater interest in and 
about Chicago. The German gardeners are 
paying as high as $1,500 per acre for land for 
gardening purposes. For twelve miles or 
more out, the country about Chicago is being 
utilized for gardening purposes. 


into suburban towns. Experiments in steam 
gardening are continually being pushed, and 
seems to promise success. 
truck” is grown in this way in advance even 
of the season in the Gulf States. The pro- 
prietor of the first steam garden is so well 
pleased with his experimental results that he 
intends enclosing three acres for next winter. 
Some Pumpkins. 

A new species of pumpkin is announced 
from the Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris, 
under the Spanish name of “ Zapallito de 


| tree planting: 


| 
: 
best sons who have spent the summer in a 


John 
| J. Smith, Josiah Hoopes, P. T. Quinn and 


Spring “ garden | 
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'tronco,” or “Tree Pumpkin.” It differs from 
all its congeners in its mode of growth, as, 
instead of trailing, it forms erect tufts, with 
_ humerous fruits of a depressed spherical shape, 
and from five to eight inches in diameter, 
| depending from the stem. These are said to 
be of excellent quality and flavor. The chief 
merit of the plant, however, is that from its 
mode of growth, it occupies very little space 
in cultivation, while a single plant of any 
other species usually covers a large area. 
|The seeds of the Tree-Pumpkin, here de- 
scribed, came from Buenos Ayres. 
Best Trees for Western Tree Planting. 

Mr. R. S. Elliott says, that from the com- 
bined experience of himself and 8. T. Kelsey, 
the following four species of trees are the very 
best that can be recommended for Western 
Ailanthus, Catalpa, Black 
| Locust and Black Walnut. 

Flowers in Florida, 

A Floridian makes fun of us Northerners 
with our “posies” and ornamental plants, 
,and says: There are Cannas here 9 feet 
high, and 40 feet in circumference of the 
| bushes. There are many castor bean plants 
| that grow 12 feet in a season. Roses grow 
| here as rapidly, and are as healthy as our 
| wild shrubs in the Northern States. 


| To Europe and Home again, 


Horticulture sighs and misses some of her 


| pleasure trip to the “old country.” 


|various others. It is really quite funny to 


: This is | behold them going on an excursion one season 
more surely profitable than laying land off 


| to the West, and the next year taking a long 


| leap to the East. 
Cranberry. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
| gives a severe chasting to the vender of the new 
| Cape Cod Cranberry: I took up a circular 
_ the other day in which the vines of the famous 
| Cape Cod cranberry, the best in the world, 
| were advertised for sale. They are no better 
| than others of the same kind found in other 
places, nor do they raise better cranberries in 
Cape Cod than in some other localities in this 
country. The nature of the ground on which 
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they grow determines the color, size, and 
quality of the berry. When we were about 
to set our grounds a person came to us with a 
sample of berry, and said that he had a new 
and superior kind and wished to sell us vines. 
At the rate he proposed it would have cost 
$40,000 for vines enough to have set our 
ground, and in addition he wanted one-quarter 
of the net proceeds forever after. We did 
not accept the proposition. I was poor and 
the rest of the company were not altogether 
green. We went to a neighboring swamp 
where we knew the vines were good, and 
obtained them for nothing. And what is the 
result? We have raised larger and finer 
berries than he ever did, or [ think ever will. 
The Bell is the best kind to set. 

“Ts winter flooding indispensable?” I 
would not say indispensable, but very ne- 
cessary. Good cranberries have been and 
can be raised without it, but the crops will 
not be as sure nor the grounds as permanent 
in bearing as with it. Flooding not only 
keeps the grass and weeds down, but destroys 
I should 
always flood where I had the means, when it 
was not too expensive. One party in Cape Cod 
floods a ten acre plantation with one windmill. 
I will close by saying, let every one who has 


the insects and enriches the soil. 


lands adapted to this business utilize them. 


Suffolk Co., L. I. S. Lee. 


Cranberries. 


As to the comparative merits of different 
varieties of cranberries, we supposed that no 
one would ever forsake the old Bell. 


Mowing Strawberry Beds. 

At our recommendation a gardener at 
Syracuse, N. Y., tried this plan and met with 
good success, and has communicated his ex- 
perience as follows: For several years past, I 
have adopted the practice of mowing my 
strawberry beds at the period that the plant 
ceases to put forth new leaves, and the old 
ones look dry and rusty. This treatment 
prevents the production of runners to any 
great extent, the bed being renewed by off- 
shoots from the crowns of the old roots. 
Usually by fall the plantation will exhibit 


| 


one masy of fresh-grown leaves. This treat- 
ment fails only when a dry and hot spell 
succeeds the mowing. I have never suffered 
but once in this way, when the beds were 
badly burned and thinned out. I did not 
lose them, however, as they afterwards 
revived, and though five or six years old, 
look, this season, like new beds. I am so 
well satisfied with this system, that I shall 
always continue it, taking the risk of having 
the operation defeated by a drouth, which 
after all only happens occasionally. With 
plenty of rain it succeeds perfectly. 

A New Use for Coal Ashes. 

A Geneva gardener has succeeded in keep- 
ing his currant and gooseberry bushes free 
from the currant worm by mulching heavily 
with coal ashes. The ashes also have another 
value not expected, viz.: keeping the ground 
cool and moist, so that even English goose- 
berries will bear heavy crops without sign of 
mildew. We judge also the use of coal ashes 
would be good for asters which need cool soil 
also. 


Enormous Shipment of Strawberries. 


The total amount of shipments of straw- 
berries from the Delaware Peninsula to 
market during the spring season of 1874, 
amounted to no less than 665 car loads, or 
5,280,000 quarts. Prices have been de- 
cidedly unremunerative—the supply has ex- 
ceeded the demand, and there has been 
general gloom—the old story of the Vineland 
and Hammonton strawberry fever has been 
repeated, and we are glad of it. It is full 
time growers should learn that strawberries 
are not to be grown as extensively or as 
cheaply as potatoes, nor on as large a scale. 
No grower can clear any profit on berries at 
less than 10 cts. per quart. 

The close of the season has its incidents— 
some of thent humorous. The Seaford Citizen 
says: A gentleman who has devoted his time 
and labor in the shipment of strawberries this 
season cleared just $1.00 over and above his 
entire expenses. Another man, who was 
largely engaged in growing and shipping 
finds himself $13.00 in debt. 
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An Old Elm. 

The oldest Elm in Vermont is dt Vernon 
Centre, and is still growing thriftily. An old 
gentleman in the neighborhood distinctly re- 
members seeing a load of lumber drawn over 
it, and seeing the rubbed sapling spring back 
into place. This was more than 80 years 
ago, and that sapling is now six feet four 
inches in diameter. 

The Eucalyptus. 

The Excalyptus globulus, or blue gum 
tree in California, has a fine representative in 
a noble tree on the grounds of Gen. Vallcho, 
at Sonoma, Cal. It was but nine years old, 
and when felled the other day, measured 96 
feet from top to roots. Four feet’ from the 
roots the trunk was sawed off, and found to 
be 19 inches in diameter. 

A Pretty Parlor Vine—The Coboea scandens, 

We have often thought of writing a word 
encouraging attention to this as the best vine 
for parlor gardening we know, but we are in- 
tercepted by a correspondent of Mr. Vick, 
and we will let him tell his experience: 
‘Readers may be interested in the informa- 
tion that the Coboea scandens thrives well in 
the living room of our dwellings, provided it 
has equal temperature, light and sunshine, all 
of which we should find in every living room, 
if we would have it healthy. I have had a 
Cobea during the past two winters planted in 
an oblong rustic box on legs, four feet long, 
one foot deep, and twenty inches wide, filled 
with soil from an old hot-bed, where it makes 
a wonderful growth, and a beautiful bower of 
the bay window, trained up the frames of the 
middle window to the top, and from there on 
cords to a nail in the center of the arch, 
thence around the arch, and several feet on 
each side over pictures. In an East or South 
exposure it will bear many of its large bell- 
shaped purple flowers during the latter part 
of the winter ; but I admire the-bright yellow 
green, divided leaves, silky tendrils, and 
general graceful effect of the plant, as well as 
the flowers. 

My friends accuse me of dealing in magic, 
but you know the secret is in providing the 


soil, plenty of light and sunshine, air by 





lowering the windows very little when not 
uncomfortable to those occupying the room, 
and last, but not least, judicious watering, 
that is, not to let it wither for want of water, 
nor water so frequently as to keep the soil in 
a muddy state, and in that way make the 
earth sour, and thus rot the roots. I find 
such as are classed as hot-house plants thrive 
better in the dry atmosphere of furnace-heated 


rooms than those growing in cooler tempera- 


ture. For the sake of health our living room 
is heated by a low-down grate, thus relieving 


us of dust and dry air, and we have no gas, 


| which is, perhaps, the secret of my plants 


K. H. B. 


Worms in Pots. 


growing so easily.” 
Earth 

These are exceedingly troublesome to 
window gardeners, and often neither tobacco 
water nor lime water will kill them. We 
observed that another correspondent of Mr. 
Vick tried a new remedy, and was more 
successful. ‘At last, I put ten drops of 
earbolic acid in a pint of water, and poured 
that on the earth in the pots, and it acted 
like a charm, killed all the worms, and the 
plants began to improve at once. It has been 
three weeks since it was applied, and they 
are all in a nice growing condition, and I 
think that is time enough to show what it 


will do.” ‘ 
Curious Habits of Plants, 


‘¢ Some Orchids, whether wild ones, such as 
Ladies Tresses, or those various and more 
gorgeous ones, mostly air plants of tropical 
regions, which adorn rich conservatories, 
curiously resemble butterflies, either a swarm 
of them, as some of the smaller ones in a 
cluster on a long, light stalk, fluttering with 
every breath of air; some are like a large, 
single, gorgeous orange and spotted butter- 
fly ; another takes its name from the resem- 
blance of its flowers to a moth. Can the 
likeness be a sort of decoy to allure the very 
kinds of insect that are wanted for fertilizing 
these flowers? * * When a fresh and 
active tendril in climbing comes in contact 
with a neighboring stalk, or any similar 


conditions required, viz.: temperature and | support, it hooks or coils its end round it, 
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then having secured a hold, it shortens by 
coiling up its whole length, or a good part of 
it. This commonly draws up the climbing 
stem, nearer to its support, and makes it 
easier for the younger tendrils above to gain 
their hold. A tendril which has taken hold 
and coiled up, usually becomes stouter, rigid, 
and much stronger than it was before. One 
which would break with an ounce weight, 
becomes capable of supporting two or three 
pounds.” —Prof. Gray. 
Grape Culture in California. 

The grape fever on the Pacifie coast has 
been carried to as great excess as the straw- 
berry fever on the Atlantic. We see it now 
‘announced in Pacific journals, that in some 
parts grape culture has become so unprofit- 
able, particularly Los Angelos county, that the 
growers are tearing out the vines and planting 
orange trees in their place. One noteworthy 
vineyard, the Wolfskill, 35 years old, is said 
to have been kept up for some time past at a 
loss to its proprietor of about $2,000 per 
annum. Others in the same neighborhood 
have yielded no profit—a statement which 
will readily be believed when it is remembered 
that the grapes sold last season at from 50 to 
65 cents per hundred pounds, a price barely 
covering the cost of production. Great ex- 
pectations are entertained of success with the 
orange (some experiments in raising them 
having proved very remunerative), and we 
trust they will be fully realized. 


Spruce Cone Ornament. 


One of the prettiest objects I ever beheld | public road for more than eight miles— 


isa spruce cone filled with sand and grass | generally on either side—and covers an ex- 


seed, which sprouted and grew out of the 
scales. It is now as large as a cocoanut with 
the husk on, and of the most vivid green 
color. The grass grows with a luxuriance 
that is remarkable. To produce this charm- 
ing specimen, the cone was baked in an oven 
till the scales opened out equally. 


the seeds sprouted rapidly, and in a month 

filled a gallon jar completely. It has been 

taken out and hung in the window exposed to 

the air of the room. Every morning it is 

thoroughly soaked in tepid water.— Tribune. 
Green Lanes. 

England surpasses the world in the peculiar 
beauty of her green lanes. Italy has its skies ; 
Greece its classic ruins; Egypt its pyramids ; 
Switzerland its Alps; Germany its Rhine; 
America its Niagara; but none of these has 
a green lane such as there are thousands of in 
England. The green lane is essentially 
English, and is confined to England. There 
are green lanes neither in Scotland nor Ire- 
land, we mean grassy roads, arrayed in 
greenery, shaded by lofty old hedges, Beach 
trees, alders or willows, leading to some 
quiet cot or farm house, or range of pasture 
lands, and often leading one merely to some 
other green lanes or series of lanes branching 
off to right or left, which are there seemingly 
without any other purpose than that they are 
there to feast the eyes of country strollers 
with the sight of their quiet green beauty.” 

Largest Peach Orchard in the World, 

Shelleross, who resides near Middletown, 
Delaware, owns the largest peach orchard in 
the world. Last year he shipped to New 
York 125,000 baskets of fruit, and it is esti- 
mated that he lost, by being unable to pro- 
cure labor to pick, about 25,000 baskets more. 
On several days he loaded from his orchard 


| ten car loads. 


Mr. Shellcross’ orchard reaches along the 


tent of upwards of 1,000 acres; on which is 
growing more than 100,000 trees. The land 
on which Mr. Shelleross’ trees are planted is 
worth $150,000. 


Flemish Beauty. 


W. H. Ragan has pears of the Flemish Beau- 


It was ty variety, grown by his father at Fillmore, Put- 


then carefully filled with equal parts of sand | nam county, Indiana, which grew upon a tree 


and grass seed, a string tied to the tuft, and 
the whole suspended in the dark in a jar with 


| 


that has for the last seven years yielded fruit, 
the average sales of which amounted to two 


water enough to come half way over the cone. | hundred and one dollars per year, besides 
In a week it was placed in the sunlight, when | what was required for family use. 
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Alopular Science. 


Effect of Coal Gas on Plants.—A 
small landholder on the continent, says the 
Moniteur Horticole Belge, not having a con- 
servatory at his disposal, wintered his plants 
in a cellar, as is often done. Here, with a 
little attention, he succeeded in keeping them 
in tolerably good condition, when an escape 
of gas occurred from a defective pipe, which 
was unnoticed for some time. Its effect on 
the plants was most disastrous, causing the 
leaves to fall even before they had time to 
turn yellow. The foliage of Pittosporum in 
particular suffered, being completely destroyed 
in about twenty-four hours from the first 
escape of the gas. 

Length of Thread in Silk Worm Co- 
coons.— According to the statement of C. V. 
Riley, St. Louis, the length of the thread 
in the cocoon of a mulberry silk worm is 
generally 1,000 yards, and a mile of it weighs 
153 grains. 

Scientific Degrees.—The University of 
Edinburgh has issued a regulation to the 
effect, that candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Science shall be required to submit 
a thesis containing some original research 
before they are permitted to proceed to ex- 
amination. 

Poetic Effusions vs. Botanical Facts. 
—The practical man of the NV. Y. Independent 
thus criticises a communication from a poetical 
contributor whose botanical education had 
been neglected : 

When you drew a picture of a forest haunt 
in summer, I tried to imagine and see what 
you described. 
fusion. 





I immediately got into con- 
It sounded well; but, botanically, it 
was allawry. You drew it from your imag- 
ination, or rather from the poetry of your 
reading, and not from nature. I don’t know 
scenery in your region very well; but (1) I 
doubt somewhat if the “firs,” ‘ willows,” 
‘“‘aspens,” “oaks” and “dogwood” grow to- 
gether. (2) I doubt those “ daisies ” in “‘sum- 
mer” on the “slope.” But it is possible. 
(3) There is no “heather” in the United 


| States, except a very little at Tewkesbury, 
| Mass. (4) If there were heather on that 
| side-hill ” it would be a dry hill, and it 
would be “brake” and not “fern.” (5) 
‘* Daffodils ” do not grow on side-hills or any- 
where else except in gardens. (6) Of all 
green, “emerald ”’ is the very last to describe 
willows,” which are a very light, whitish 
“Dogwood” blooms in ‘snow bowers,” 
never in summer, only in early spring. (7) 
Your “ woodbine’s golden bell” may be right 
if you mean what is commonly called honey- 
suckle. (8) What the “amber” dropped in 
summer by the poplar is, I cannot tell. 

Health from Fiowers.—It is reported 
that an Italian professor has discovered that 
perfumes from flowers have a chemical effect 
on the atmosphere, converting its oxygen into 
ozone, and thus increasing its health-impart- 
ing power. As the result of his researches 
he states that essences of cherry, laurel, 
lavender, mint, juniper, melons, fennel, and 
bergamot are among those which develop the 
largest quantities of ozone, while anise and 
thyme develop it in a less degree. Flowers 
destitute of perfume have no such effect. He 
recommends that dwellers in marshy localities 
and near places infected with animal emana- 
tions should surround their homes with a 
profusion of the most odoriferous flowers. 

Destruction of Trees in England.— 
The destruction of trees in England is attract- 
ing some discussion. A distinguished mem- 
ber of the Cheshire Board of Agriculture, at 
a recent meeting, expressed the opinion that 

if the practice of destroying trees and hedges 
went on at the present rate, there would be 
no shade left, and “the cows would have to 
carry parasols.” 

Drain Pipes.—Where drain pipes in 
fields have been coated with gas-tar, all diffi- 
culty about choking with roots is avoided ; for 
the roots turn away from the tar as though 
they were sensible of their danger. 


green. 


Se 


| Thirty barrels of blackberry wine brought 
a Carroll Co., Ky., man, $1,575. The wine 
| was made at odd times last summer. 
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